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| HE attitude of the majority of the Atlantic 

seaboard bankers toward the Allied debts is 

most discouraging. They frankly want to 
see these debts canceled by the United States in 
order that the nations so relieved may be in a 
position to borrow more money. The taxes paid 
in this country to meet Treasury deficits as a re- 
sult of Europe’s failure to pay bother them not at 
all. They frankly and quite unjustifiably, as Henry 
M. Robinson, co-author of the Dawes Plan, says 
in a recent article in Foreign Affairs, predict that 
Germany will soon be unable to meet the Dawes 
schedule of payments and so should be relieved of 
her obligations in that respect. At the same time, 
they pour more money into Germany while 
glibly advising prospective purchasers of German 
securities that if any question should ever arise as 


to Germany’s being unable to meet both repara- 


tions and private-loan payments, the latter would 
undoubtedly receive prior consideration. The sus- 
picion is inevitable that their chief interest is in 
disposing of surplus American capital in the way 
that will yield the greatest immediate profits to 
themselves. They assure us that Europe cannot and 
never will be able to repay her governmental debts 


at three per cent or less, yet they describe in glowing 
terms the safety of a new loan to some European 
nation at seven, eight, or nine per cent. They 
prophesy dire happenings to our industries when 
Europe pays its governmental debts in the only 
form in which it can pay, namely, in goods; yet 
they are strangely silent when confronted with the 
argument that new loans to Europe not only increase 
the volume that must be paid in goods, but lead 
directly to bettering Europe’s ability to manufac- 
ture and market at cheaper costs these very same . 
goods. They base their plea for cancellation on 
purely economic, not sentimental, grounds, yet fail 
to realize that an unpaid debt, particularly be- 
tween nations, is one of the greatest possible blows 
to that faith and confidence which is the foundation 
of international trade. 

No one favors judicious loans to Europe more 
than we. They are essential as an outlet for Ameri- 
can capital and essential for Europe’s early recovery. 
However, we do object to the type of propaganda 
which applies one set of arguments for the cancel- 
lation of the war debts and another for private 
loans. It may be good propaganda for the pocket- 
books of the promoting financiers at the present 
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moment, but it undermines that standing which 
bankers must establish for themselves in the com- 
munity if they are to deserve a good will consonant 
with their responsibilities. 


Disarm or Perish 


ORD GREY, discussing the events that led to 
the World War, wrote: “The moral is obvious; 
it is that great armaments lead inevitably to war. 
. . . The increase of armaments that is intended 
to produce consciousness of 
strength, and a sense of secu- 
rity, does not produce these 
effects. On the contrary, it 
produces a consciousness of the 
strength of other nations and a 
sense of fear. Fear begets sus- 
picion and distrust and evil 
imaginings of all sorts, till each 
government feels it would be 
criminal and a betrayal of its 
own country not to take every precaution, while 
every government regards every precaution of 
every other government as evidence of hostile 
ment...” 

Here is the mature judgment of Britain’s Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, who watched European 
armament grow and suspicions fester till they 
issued in the carnage of a world war. Responsible 
statesmen do not dispute the judgment. Yet the 
world today, poorer than it was in 1914, has, for the 
most part, kept bright all its old weapons and 
polished up a few new ones. The standard of living 
of the European masses is lowered by ten per cent 
through the burden of armament they are compelled 
to carry. But far worse, we see the beginnings of 
that old race for armaments against which Lord 
Grey gives warning. The nations have been hur- 
riedly equipping themselves with those weapons 
which the Washington Conference left unrestricted, 
especially the fighting ’plane, and the weapons of 
chemical warfare, acknowledged the most lethal 
man’s imagination has yet invented. 

What, then, is the status and hope of the world 
movement for disarming the nations? The “pre- 
paratory commission,” which lately ended its sit- 
tings at Geneva, could agree on practically nothing 
after its long labors. It stumbled against the almost 
insuperable problem of how to deal with “potential 
military strength” — such factors as food, industries, 
strategic railways. It decided to leave it alone. 
Again, it seemed impossible to agree on the method 
of enforcing a disarmament program. Few were 
prepared to submit their country to the scrutiny of 
international “inspectors.” Finally, to attempt a 
limitation of air or chemical warfare seemed to 
present insuperable difficulties. On the whole, the 
commission did little but pile up a list of what a 





disarmament conference could mot do. The press of 
Europe and America, following the commission’s 
report, talked with great skepticism, and doubted if 
anything could be done “this year” for disarma- 
ment. But now comes the suggestion of Joseph Paul 
Boncour of France before the League’s Disarma- 
ment Commission that a world-wide conference be 
held before the next meeting of the League. He 
urges that the psychological time is now, and that 
such a conference should decree an armament holl- 
day for a number of years, the scale of disarmament 
to be based on the present state of preparedness in 
each nation. Here is a way out of the preparatory 
commission’s tangle, and a chance to capitalize, in 
terms of future security, the good will and inter- 
national friendliness aroused by Germany’s entry 
into the League and the Locarno pact. Why, indeed, 
should not this be another of the “fruits of Locarno”’ 
of which the first was Poincaré’s decision to reduce 
the French army? 

Such a plan, or any plan assuring continuance of 
disarmament discussion, the United States should 
welcome with enthusiasm. Already, President Cool- 
idge has proved himself a good friend of disarma- 
ment, not only by expressing his intention of calling 
a world conference, but by resisting the big army 
and big navy men in his own official family and by 
keeping our own military forces at the lowest 
practical point. Whether the conference is called by 
the President to meet in Washington is secondary. 
The chief point is that we should join it and play 
our part — a course which fortunately we can fol- 
low without changing the direction of our foreign 
policy long announced by the President to the 
whole world. The idea of an “armament holiday,” 
while it does not touch the deeper problems of 
dis-armament, is a sound one from the standpoint 
of economy alone, and has the advantage of offer- 
ing a first step upon whose reasonableness the 
whole world can unite. 


The Florida Disaster 


phone tana companies are distinctly gloomy 
when they contemplate gestures of the Deity. 
Storms, floods, hurricanes, earthquakes — these are 
listed as “Acts of God,” His beneficent and kindly 
activities being ignored or taken for granted. Cer- 
tainly, the hurricane which has devastated southern 
Florida and, to a lesser degree, the other Gulf 
States may well have seemed to its victims the 
malevolent action of some demon rather than 
the inscrutable purpose of that Power which, as 
the prayer book says, “does not willingly afflict or 
grieve the children of men.” Particularly in barely 
convalescent southern Florida the blow fell with 
crushing force. 

Since the collapse of “the Florida boom”’ last 
winter, a virtual, tacit moratorium has existed in 
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the Miami region. With courage, good sense, and . 


confidence the business men and developers there 
had averted panic and were prepared to wait pa- 
tiently for the inevitable reaction. A great many 
millions of dollars boldly hazarded on anticipations 
of the future, a great many more millions, the in- 
vested savings of men and women from every cor- 
ner of the country, have for almost a year lived in a 
state of suspended animation, their vitality main- 
tained only by a common faith in the future and 
mutual forbearance. 

And now destruction has swept out of the sky, 
annihilating immense “improvements,” injuring 
everything, leaving wreckage, death, and misery 
in its wake. Moreover, it has left doubt and uncer- 
tainty where all was confidence before. Besides the 
immediate material loss, the people of Miami must 
face a shaken faith on the part of the public in the 
desirability of buying and building in southern 
Florida. Although it is true that the center of a 
tropical hurricane has seldom struck the coast with 
such violence, it is also true that old-timers have 
always prophesied that some of the developments 
on keys and islands would one day suffer from the 
wind and water of a hurricane. Certainly, this 
catastrophe has shocked the country as a whole, 
and confidence in Florida will not be reéstablished 
in a week or a month. 

The people of Miami and the other storm-racked 
cities of Florida and Alabama have need of all their 
courage and faith. They will receive that quick and 
generous aid which America always extends to the 
victims of misfortune. But their salvation will be 
due to their own efforts. Knowing the splendid 
resiliency of the American anywhere, and recogniz- 
ing the faith of the people of southern shores in 
their own regions, few can doubt that they will 
work out their own salvation in spite of this 
great catastrophe. 


That Fifth Reservation 
i ke World Court committee is borrowing a 


peck of what may very possibly be unnecessary 
trouble in deciding to ask the Senate to accept a 
revision of the fifth reservation to American adher- 
ence. This safety clause has 
been the hardest nut which the 
member nations of the Court, 
meeting at Geneva to discuss 
the acceptance of American 
membership with reservations, 
have had to crack, and in reach- 
ing a decision they have fairly 
run themselves upon a snag. 
What is needed is not a change 
in the American safeguard, but 
a simple definition of League Council procedure to 
clarify a point on which the whole question hinges. 








The reservation in question for bids the World Court 
to entertain an advisory opinion, without the consent 
of the United States,.upon any subject in which this 
country “has or claims an interest.” The Geneva 
conferees would like to amend it to give the United 
States equal standing with members of the League 
Council — no more, and no less. The crux of the 
whole matter comes, of course, in the fact that no 
one knows whether Council decisions to ask for 
advisory opinions must be reached by unanimous 
consent of the fourteen member nations or simply 
by the will of the majority. If the former, then the 
United States is asking for no more than is the right 
of any nation on the Council; if the latter, then this 
country demands a veto power greater than that 
enjoyed by any other nation. It is quite conceivable 
that other great powers should not wish to give the 
United States a unique position among them so far 
as the World Court is concerned, but it is equally 
certain, from expressions by the Administration 
and prominent Senators, that no alteration in our 
reservations may be expected. “Take them or 
leave them” has been the consistent attitude of the 
Government. And for that stiff-necked, irreconcil- 
able stand, John Bassett Moore, the American 
jurist on the Court, is largely responsible. But he 
was elected without American assistance, so that 
the nations which chose him cannot throw the 
blame on us. In any case, the discussion is sure to 
lead to a definition of the League Council’s power 
which all nations should welcome. 


Tempus Ascendit 


HERE are more sparkling journals in America 

than the New York Times, which has just 
celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of its 
founding; but the Times lets who will be clever. 
Its fortes are calm and complete presentation of 
news, and a thoroughly fine editorial disregard of 
commercial pressure and popular whims, in short, 
an almost Olympian impeccability. Any Times 
reader who has followed its history and knows the 
public and corporate policies of that newspaper 
must turn its pages each day with profound respect. 
Decency, however, implies no decrepitude: the Times. 
follows a news tip as keenly as any of its competi- 
tors. But there, again, the emphasis is less upon 
“the scoop” than upon doing the anticipated bet- 
ter than the opposition. 

The United States has a fairly low opinion of 
New York City, thanks to the more obvious crimes 
and crudities enacted there. But there is another 
New York City — and we think it is the steel and 
granite in the social structure of the metropolis — 
which supports all manner of worthy things, in- 
cluding the Times. Not least to the credit of the 
city is the fact that the Times is as prosperous as it 
is clean and straight. 










| 
| 
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Europe Comes Here to Study 


; E wonder if the temperature of American 
popularity in Europe has ever been closer to 
the freezing point than this summer. Statesmen and 
parliaments have been busily angry over the debts, 
while the bumptious American tourist in all parts 
of Europe has created a convenient target for the 
wrath of patriots. Yet the past few months have 
witnessed.a movement for a more earnest study of 
America on the part of the rest of the world than 
ever before in our history. The two most recent and 
striking steps by Europeans to study America — 
with a view to the solution of home problems — 
have been made by Great Britain and Germany. 
A British royal commission is to come here to 
study industrial organization and American methods 
of dealing with labor. All this grows presumably out 
of the industrial crisis through which Britain is 
passing. Germany, likewise, has taken us as her 
industrial schoolmaster. With the consent of the 
Department of Labor, one hundred graduates of 
German technical and agricultural colleges are 
coming to America this year to work in laboratories, 
factories, and on farms as manual workers. They 
will remain from one to two years, and will by 
this novel and intensive method gain real and 
useful knowledge of American life and methods. 
Comforting as all this is to Americans who regret 
intensely the loss of the world’s good will, and 
flattering to our industrial sensibilities, we shall be 
vain idiots if we get nothing but self-esteem out of 
this student mood of Europe. He is a poor teacher 
who fails to learn as much from his students as they 
from him. Or more. There are plenty of holes in our 
methods, even our industrial,ones in which we take 
the most pride, and the fresh eyes of foreign critics 
can help us to find them. Already, a British econo- 
mist, in appraising our general prosperity, has 
acutely put his finger on the danger spot of wildcat 
installment buying. There is an opportunity in this 
new intention of Europe to study us, for Americans 
as well as for Europeans. 


The Rise of the Bankers 


OR three centuries the best brains of England 

have gone into the government service and into 
banking. Manufacturing and trade have lagged 
behind, for the prizes that all men covet even beyond 
wealth — the esteem of their fellow men and social 
standing — have gone to the diplomat, the Cabinet 
officer, and the financier. In the United States, the 
same held true until sixty years ago. After the Civil 
War, however, railroad building, manufacturing, and 
trade reared their heads, and successful pioneers in 
the industrial field soon found that their power and 
wealth brought them social distinction. Fewer men 
of ambition and brains turned to the Government, 


. and, with rare exceptions, the banking frater- 


nity boasted only mediocre ability. Today, govern- 


ment is at its lowest ebb, but financing, formerly . 


only the handmaiden of industry, is offering the 
biggest honors. The war, the shifting of the world’s 
money market from London to New York, and the 
vast responsibilities attached to international finance 
have all combined to bring about this change. 

The power and the opportunities of the banker 
are today unlimited. Recent dispatches indicate 
that Germany is approaching France with a view 
to buying her release from certain restrictions of the 
Versailles Treaty. Presumably, this is a purely Euro- 
pean question. Yet it all comes back to the bankers 
of New York. On their willingness to sell bonds ot 
the German railways, and so finance the ransom, 
hangs everything. Similarly, the fate of governments, 
the fate of currencies, the fate of great industrial 
enterprises all may rest with Wall Street’s decision 
to lend or withhold credits. It is an immense respon- 
sibility, and one that should be met only by the 
broadest intellects and characters in the nation. 


What Price Beauty? 
R. SABIN BASSO, a laborer of Yonkers, New 


York, was calmly laboring one fine day when 
a piece of piping hit him across the nose and the 
right eye. Not only did the blow cause him sharp 
physical anguish, but it was sufficiently severe to 
leave scars which his physician assured him would 
never disappear and which he considered seriously 
affected the esthetics of his face. Mr. Basso did not 
feel, perhaps, that his face was his fortune, but still 
it was his face and he liked it, and felt that it was 
worth something both to him and to the public at 
large. Consequently, he applied to Referee E. C. 
Rose under the Workmen’s Compensation Law for 
damages to his personal pulchritude. Referee Rose, 
who doubtless by any other name would smell as 
sweet, ascertained that Mr. Basso was fifty-eight 
years old. Pulchritude, he argued, is of little worth 
to a man of fifty-eight, and therefore he fixed his 
award at only $100. | 
Now this is a strange and — as it seems to us — 
a bad ruling. The less beautiful you are, the more 
valuable, naturally, are such fragments of good 
looks you may possess. One would assume that the 
older and more repulsive members of the human race 
would price their remnants of eyes, noses, and teeth 
more highly than a pink-cheeked youth or maiden 
full of confidence in the eternal durability of his or 
her charms. A one-legged man deprived of his sur- 
viving leg has suffered a more severe loss than a two- 
legged man who shuffles off a limb. Yet Referee 
Rose evades, in effect, the question of the value to 
the owner and treats the whole matter as a public 
concern. The outlook for some of us is not too rosy 
if this precedent be established. 
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What about the Philippines P 


if you wish to drive a hard-working, conscien- 
tious editor to frenzy. or soft drink, there is no 
better method than to ask him the question, 
“What about the Philippines?” The proper answer 
is, of course, ‘Well, what about them?” But most 
editors, victims of their own omniscience, feel 
obliged to wander around in vague waste lands of 
verbiage and contradictory arguments, arriving 
nowhere. What is our duty and function and op- 
portunity in the Philippines? How much of our 
fine, pretty talk is real, and how much of it is hot and 
rather vitiated air? How much do the Filipinos 
genuinely desire independence? How much of the 
agitation for that independence is created and 
fostered by self-seeking politicians? How sincere 
is our desire to educate the Filipinos up to self- 
government and retire gracefully when the Islands 
have been finally made safe for democracy? What 
are the rights and wrongs, the truths and the lies 
of the whole thing, anyhow? 

Of course, we might possess our souls in patience 
until the Hon. Carmi Thompson has finished his 
splendid investigation and made his report. But, 
somehow, we are not convinced that the Honorable 
Carmi’s conclusions are going to resolve our doubts. 
As an investigator, he is a very fine coal operator; 
and as an analyst of the finer expressions of a 
nation’s ethical duties, he is, no doubt, a nice, 
reformed Ohio politician. To whom, then, shall we 
turn for guidance— to the Americans resident in 
the Islands, to the Filipino publicists? Alas! these 
good men generate more warmth than light. Our 
white, Nordic citizens now living in the Philippines 
are no better or worse than our white Nordic citi- 
zens now living in Iowa or Rhode Island. They are 
decent men who pay their bills and do their duty ac- 
cording to their lights. But on the subject of the Phil- 
ippines for the Filipinos, their judgment is inevitably 
colored by their interests, They can make a per- 
fectly good case for an indefinite American occupa- 
tion. There is the terrible, horrible threat of Japan, 
the dishonesty of the Filipino politicians, the proba- 
bility of chaos and civil war if American rule were 
withdrawn, the economic loss, the sorrow of the 
work half done — all fairly reasonable arguments 
and worth considering. And yet, how many of these 
altruistic fears are real, how many cloaks for self- 
interest and material gain? 

On the other hand, one is not tremendously im- 
pressed by the vociferous yearnings of the Filipinos 
for independence. Much of it is stage thunder, and 
some of it is undoubtedly a genuine expression of 
that eternal urge for liberty. Here, then, we have 
conflict between two opinions, both partly honest 
and both partly selfish. 


One thing, at least, is certain, irrespective of the 


claims and counterclaims of the two contesting 
theories — that as we have constituted ourselves 
judge and jury in a cause which involves our own 
interests, we have need of clear vision, honestv, and 
frankness if we are to preserve our good name and 
our national honor. It will not do to hide imperialism 
behind the familiar sham of the White Man’s 
Burden. If our intention is to exploit the Philippines 
for what there is in it, — for us, — at least we need 
not go through the heavy comedy of assuring the 
world that we are exploiting the Philippines for the 
Filipinos. If we honestly intend to withdraw from 
governing the Islands as soon as the Filipinos are 
competent to govern themselves, why not establish 
some standards by which that competence may be 
measured? We cannot continue indefinitely postpon- 
ing a definite statement of our purpose and intentions. 

An agitation for independence, if long enough 
sustained, always induces a genuine popular emo- 
tion, a demand for independence, for liberty; and 
that emotion inevitably results in fanatics and 
extremists, in saints and martyrs, whose pitiful, 
small efforts in the end defeat great empires and 
their armies. It must never be said of America that 
for selfish reasons she thwarted and opposed the 
efforts of a subject people to be free. We can- 
not cover up imperialism with the usual vague, 
benevolent generalities. 

The problems with which the United States is 
faced in the Philippines are not novel in the history 
of mankind, Other powers have had to decide what 
to do with a dependent people eager for inde- 
pendence, but neither wholly able to govern them- 
selves nor develop the resources of their country. 
In Tue INDEPENDENT for August 14 we suggested 
that for some time the nations of “dominion 
status” within the British commonwealth have 
enjoyed most of the fruits of independence without 
the name. Other peoples within the British Empire 
have been allowed their own native administrators 
and an almost complete local autonomy. We sug- 
gested, therefore, the idea of an “American common- 
wealth,” with the Philippines in perhaps a modified 
“dominion status,” and with the right to its own 
administrators as it now has its own legislators. 

_ The immediate day-to-day problems are tem- 
porary tensions which time will cure, but insin- 
cerity and dishonesty are strong poisons whose | 
effects endure. If the Filipinos become convinced 
that our promises are false, that our fine phrases are 
meant to cover up mean actions, then nothing that 
time or we can do will cure their hatred and distrust. 
The radical vice of an uncertain, badly defined 
policy has affected all our dealings with the Filipinos 
and made our purposes suspect. Our policy must be 
definite and clear, and it must be — if we all still’feel 
that “decent respect to the opinions of mankind” 
which influenced the framers of our own Declaration 
of Independence — it must be generous and honest. 
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(International) 
Power PANEL STATION WEAF 


Used in transmitting and broad- 
casting the daily programs 


casting stations throughout the United 
States come repeated intimations that the 
radio industry has been left to run wild long 
enough. The demand arises for new legislation 
that will replace old rules and shape its future 
destinies in no uncertain manner. Just now, in the 
industry, many important changes are imminent. 
National broadcasting interests are facing the 
need of a definite policy for the immediate future. 
The National Broad- 
casting Company, which 
has been organized to 
control the interests of 
station WEAF, formerly 
the mouthpiece of the 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, has 
avowed its purpose “to 
provide the best programs 
available for broadcasting 
in the United States,” 
these to be sent out, not 


| \NROM the far-strung antenne of broad- 


A Mop 
The giant aérial tower on 
Telegraph Co. 


(International) 





(Keystone) 
Maj. GEN. JAMES G. HARBORD 


(Keystone) 


OweEN D. Younc 
Chairman of the board of the Radio 
Corporation of America, who has been 
one of the guiding forces of radio de- 
velopment in the United States 


President 


Harmony 













America which recently purchased the 
broadcasting interests of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Greater 


the Air 


([nternational) 
THE MAN AT THE “MIKE”’ 


Thornton Fisher gives a sports talk 
over WEAF 


only from WEAF, but from as many other stations 
as wish to take them. Through adequate facilities 
it hopes to insure a national distribution of pro- 
grams of the highest quality and to make it possi- 
ble for every event of importance to be covered. 
Its assurance of ‘better broadcasting in the future 
goes far to dispel the doubts of those who contem- 
plate the purchase of receiving sets. : 
At the World’s Radio Fair, whose exhibits are 
being shown in various cities, improvements in 
radio receiving sets are 
revealed which will bring 
in more distant stations 
with clearer tonal quality 
and better control over 
volume. At the exposi- 
tion recently concluded in 
Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, interest 
: centered especially upon 
ane sets without batteries op- 


ERN TOWER OF BABEL , fm ale : 
the roof of the American Telephone and erating [ro % alternating 
mpany Building, New York current devices. 


(Wide World) 


M. H. AYLESworRTH 
Chosen president of the National Broad- 
casting Company which plans to make 
WEAF the nucleus of a national broad- 


casting service 


of the Radio Corporation of 
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(Acme) . (Wide World) 
A Hacr-Ton CoNDENSER LISTENING IN AT THE FOUNTAIN 
This large radio condenser on display at the World’s Radio Fair An ingenious form of loud speaker built into a miniature fountain 
has attracted wide attention. Tex Rickard was one of those who —a special feature of the Radio Fair—which enables you to 
inspected it with interest “listen in” to the accompaniment of plashing water 


(Wide World) 
DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 
Who at a recent meeting in Madison Square Garden discussed the nation’s need in the way of radio legislation, and resolved to do their 
utmost in bringing about Congressional action 
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The Toboggan under Automobile Prices 
By Richard Lee Strout 


back to the ways of peace, automobile prices, 

in the midst of mounting living costs, have 
been dropping consistently. Today, the average car 
can be bought at a figure considerably under the 
prewar price, though wages have advanced and the 
cost of materials has gone higher. Americans, glee- 
fully scanning the news 


G the Armistice brought public attention 


automobile manufacturers firmly believe that the 
end is still far distant. 

Sometime ago I saw Mr. Ford in Detroit. He 
answered a series of questions with his customary 
kindliness, and in his customary combination of 
disjointed phrases and monosyllables. He talked 
about his piecework system, and his method 

of paying men in rela- 





tion to the amount of 





for price reductions of 


work produced, and told 


their favorite cars, are 
vaguely aware that 
something unusual is 
under way in their auto- 
motive industry. Eu- 
ropean economists, 


‘““Why, I haven’t begun to make a low-priced car yet. 
Just wait — what I’ve done is only a beginning!’’ Thus 
spoke Henry Ford to the author during a recent inter- 
view at Detroit. Similar statements were made by 
several other prominent automobile manufacturers. 
Just what conditions inspire this attitude Mr. Strout 

points out in the course of his illuminating article 


how he came to initiate 
the five-dollar day. But 
when he was asked how 
much lower the Ford 
car would go in price, he 
recrossed his long legs 





grimly struggling to see 


and smiled over at his 





the way out of their 





difficult situation, have 

followed American developments with downright 
wonder. Many of them believe that if the ex- 
belligerents could adopt the factory systems 
used in making automobiles in the United States, 
their postwar problems would be well on the 
way to solution. 

It chanced that I was in an isolated town in 
northern Ontario a day or so after the latest cut in 
Ford prices. The little community of North Bay 
possessed no local daily to tell the glad news, so 
the information spread slowly with the arrival of the 
train with the Toronto newspapers. Of course, the 
local Ford shop had been notified by telegraph. 
When I arrived, the manager was still chuckling over 
an incident in connection with the price cut. A 
prospective purchaser, he said, who had been on the 
point of buying a Ford touring car for months, hap- 
pened to enter the shop on the day of the cut and 
inquired the price as a matter of habit. A salesman 
gave him the new figure without comment. The 
customer swallowed once or twice, started to say 
something, and then, smothering his obvious sur- 
prise, assumed an air of studied nonchalance. He 
paid cash for his car and drove it away “before the 
shop could find out its mistake.” He told all of North 
Bay that he had beaten down the world price of 


Ford touring cars by $50, and got balloon tires into - 


the bargain! 

Hard as it was for this individual to believe that 
his particular car had come down in price, it would 
probably have surprised him even more if he had 
studied the general trend of all automobile prices 
since 1913. This trend has been steadily down- 
ward. How far and how long the same process 
will continue is still a mystery, but the leading 


secretary. ‘‘Why, I 
haven’t begun to make a low-priced car yet,” 
he said. “Just wait— what I’ve done is only a 
beginning!” 

“You mean to say you expect to sell your cars 
for less and less?” he was asked. 

“T’ve only just made a beginning!” repeated Mr. 
Ford, his eye dwelling the while on the immense 
factory just across the way from his office, which, 
considering its size, and considering the millions 
of dollars invested in it, would not seem such a 
modest “beginning,” after all. 

Mr. Ford echoes what seems to be a general feeling 
throughout Detroit. Wherever I interviewed auto- 
mobile manufacturers — and I saw the presidents 
of eleven leading companies and the vice president 
of a twelfth—the same idea was expressed. 
Twenty years after the start of real automobile 
manufacture by large-scale production methods in 
the United States, they said, the end of improve- 
ments has not been reached, and cheaper cars, 
performing more satisfactorily and giving greater 
gasoline mileage, are just around the corner. 


T was only as far back as 1905 that the phrase 
“horseless carriage” was still in vogue. What a 
startling change has been made in the industry, and 
in the nation as a result of it, since that time! A 
prospective purchaser in 1905 who went into the 
Buick salesroom, say, in New York City, saw an 
odd-looking car which the local dealer assured him 
was the “latest model” of that year, and boasted, 
according to catalogues, a two-cylinder engine. The 
dealer naturally assured the prospective buyer that 
this car was the finest thing on the road, and the 
best 1905 car for its price. It had a sturdy motor 
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the dealer said, capable of developing twenty-two 
horse power! It had the “improved body design” 
with the engine in front under the hood, instead of 
in the middle under the seat where you had to 
crawl under the car to reach it. The chassis had an 
eighty-five-inch wheel base. The life of the tires was 
not guaranteed, “but,” the dealer said, “they will 
almost certainly last two thousand miles!” The 
price of this car was “very low”’; so low, in fact, that 
such parts as the top, the “front glass” (windshield), 
and the lights (acetylene) were extras and not 
included in the cost of the car as a whole. With 
these deductions, the price was $1,200! 

“And only see what this splendid car can do,” 
said the enthusiastic dealer. “It can climb very steep 
hills, although naturally on the more severe ones it 
is advisable to turn around and back up. The tires 
are put on and taken off direct from the rims. 
What a fine car!” 

“I’ve heard about a thing they’ve recently 
developed over in Europe,” remarked the 1905 pur- 
chaser. “It’s said to be quite helpful. I think it’s 
called a ‘magneto.’ ” 

“Pooh-pooh!” replied the salesman. “That’s a 
newfangled foreign contraption that has not been 
sufficiently tried out as yet. We don’t include that 
on the 1905 Buick!” 


OMING down to 1926 and comparing present 
cars with those of 1905, one finds that even the 
run-down Ford that retails for $50 or $60 at the 
nearest garage today would probably have greater 
mileage left in it than that $1,200, two-cylinder 
model of two decades ago had in the first place! 
The development of the American motor-car 
industry is largely the story of 
individuals. Various men im- 
proved the cars year by year, 
and new manufacturing 
methods brought the resulting 
products cheaply to the public. 
The process is still going on. 
Charles Kettering, for example, 
the man who gave the automo- 
bile a starting, lighting, and 
ignition system, is now the 
president of the General 
Motors Research Corporation 
in Detroit. With the history of 
practically the whole motor- 
car development within his 
lifetime, Mr. Kettering is 
still a young man, and he 
expects just as big changes 
to appear in the next dec- 
ade as have taken place in 
the past. 
“The modern motor car gets 
only three per cent efficiency 





(Keystone) 





CHARLES KETTERING 
THE HEAD OF THE GENERAL MOTORS RESEARCH COR- 
PORATION SEES A NEW EPOCH FOR THE AUTOMOBILE 


out of the gasoline it burns; did you know that?” 
demanded Mr. Kettering when I saw him. I ad- 
mitted my ignorance, an ignorance that probably 
is shared by most other motor-car drivers. Mr. 


Kettering knows all about such facts, and to him 


they are a grievance. Anything that is inefficient in 
a motor car is a grievance to him. 

“We are just finding out how to burn gasoline in 
automobiles,” he explained. “If we could give the 
modern light car one hundred per cent fuel efficiency 
it would run 4,500 miles on ten gallons of gas. The 
General Motors Research men are working on this 
problem of inefficient combustion, just as they are 
working on other similar problems. We are out to 
increase that efficiency of three per cent to six or 
seven per cent in the next six years.” 

“What’s that! How many years?” 

“Oh, in six years. The smaller motor cars ought 
to double their mileage per gallon of gasoline 
within five or six years.” 


TARTLED by this casual announcement, I got 
Mr. Kettering to repeat this. It appears that 
he firmly believes in his prophecy, and that the 
Detroit motor industry is inclined to agree with his 
view. If he is right, it means that a Ford or Chevrolet 
will get 30 or 40 miles for every gallon of gas burned 
in 1932. If this increased fuel efficiency is extended to 
the larger cars, the effect, of course, will be startling. 
It means, in brief, that forty million trucks and 
motor cars can operate on the same amount of fuel 
now taken to run the twenty million trucks and 
motor cars in the United States. 

Continuous research and free interchange of ideas 
are characteristic of the development of the Ameri- 
can automobile. Consider the 
story of the most recent sen- 
sation in the business, the 
development of the quick- 
drying lacquer finishes that 
have effected a quiet revolu- 
tion in the trade during the 
past two years. A good many 
people do not know that 
the time taken to paint auto- 
mobiles has been reduced by. 
this process from twenty to 
thirty days to almost as many 
hours. Formerly, it was neces- 
sary to delay between each 
coat on a paint job till the 
liquid dried. Now, a pyroxylin 
lacquer made of cotton linters 
has been developed which dries 
almost in the minute of ap- 
plication. In this style of finish 
are included the ‘‘Duco’”’ 
paints made by the Du Ponts. 
The new methods have not 
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. been confined to one automobile company, but have 
freely spread to all of them. For example, Charles 
Hastings, president of the Hupp Motor Car Com- 
pany, told me that the new quick-drying paints 
saved his firm $3,000,000 last year by speeding 
up factory processes and reducing the need for 
warehouse space. 


WO young English engineers came to the United 

States searching for the answer to the American 
automobile riddle. “The Secret of High Wages” 
is written by Bertram Austin and W. Francis 
Lloyd for the information of their compatriots — 
not for Americans. The sharpest contrast these two 
Britons draw is between the old-fashioned idea, 
still apparently prevalent in Europe, that the only 
way to increase profits is to cut wages and boost 
prices, and, on the other hand, the Detroit idea that 
the best way to increase profits is to raise wages, 
lower prices, and expand the market. 

Messrs. Austin and Lloyd cite what Henry Ford 
did. In 1908 the Ford Company made 10,660 cars 
at a price of $950; in 1924 it made 1,993,419 cars of 
the same model at a price— minus starter and 
‘demountable rims — of $290. By cutting the price 
two thirds, output was increased two hundred 
times. Since then, of course, a new-model Ford has 
been produced and the basic price once more re- 
duced. The moral appears plain to the Englishmen. 
The cheaper the manufactured product, they say, 
the more of it will be sold; and the more of the 
commodity sold, the cheaper will be the manufac- 
tured product! Here is our old friend, ‘Vicious 
Circle,” under a strange guise, crowned with a halo, 
and rechristened “Beneficent Cycle”! 

Research has helped to make automobiles cheap, 
but so have new factory methods used in “mass 
production.” In the train of the latter have come 
complaints that labor is being abused. 

“Disregarding any economic justification of piece- 
work,” I asked Mr. Kettering, “do you think there 
is moral justification for taking a particular Polish 
immigrant to the United States, putting him in a 
pair of overalls, and causing him to stand before a 
high-powered machine all day where he repeats one 
minute operation time after time for eight hours?”’ 

Mr. Kettering blinked. ‘You bet!” he answered. 

“But isn’t piecework monotonous?” 

“Of course it is; but that’s not the point,” said 
Mr. Kettering. “Repetitive work is always mo- 
notonous; but there’s just one thing that is more 
monotonous, and that’s poverty. Poverty knows 
no eight-hour day; and it doesn’t quit when the 
whistle blows. Today, the Polish worker you speak 
of can leave his job at the end of the day and drive 
home in his own automobile. His brother over in 
Poland does not have the eight-hour day, but, 
more than likely, he does have the twenty-four- 
hour day of a low standard of living! American 


productive methods have meant high wages to the 
automobile worker.” 

Elimination of waste, promotion of employees’ 
welfare, and standardization are some of the other 
features of the American productive methods con- 
stantly referred to in- the automobile business. 
Mechanical handling of all materials has been 
carried to remarkable limits. Today, overhead con- 
veyors do practically all the heavy carrying and 
lifting in the big factories and save immense 
amounts of floor space, let alone time and labor. 
Main-artery conveyors swing aloft every sort of 
load, hooked to moving fastenings overhead, which 
go up and down and around corners, taking the 
thing needed to its proper place in the right amounts 
at the right time. Variable speed controls govern the 
number of operations a worker makes in a minute, 
while time studies set the pace in advance. It is the 
worker’s job to keep up with the procession. It is 
steady work, rather than hard work. The labor is 
undoubtedly unremitting; but when the worker 
quits, he has, as Mr. Kettering says, earned a salary 
that would seem fabulous to a European mechanic. 

Another reason for cheaper motor cars is the 
open-mindedness of automobile manufacturers to 
new devices. In Detroit, millions of dollars’ worth 
of slightly used machinery is scrapped ruthlessly 
year by year in order to substitute newer devices. 
If a new development shaves off a fraction of a 
cent of cost on each car manufactured, then the 
aggregate saving will make its adoption economical. 
With a saving here and another there, the combined 
saving is sooner or later passed on to the public, 
and in response to this, more cars are sold. Contrary 
to the attitude in Europe, labor in America is 
sympathetic rather than hostile to the introduction 
of new machinery, and piecework and bonus pay- 
ments have kept up a high labor efficiency. 


N sum, the effect of all these “American meth- 
ods” has been to lower price levels. The United 
States motor car, statisticians declare, is almost the 
only product now selling at less than prewar prices. 
For instance, it takes $1.74 today to buy clothing 
which cost a dollar before the war. It takes $2.16 to 
buy now what the prewar dollar purchased in furni- 
ture products. But in purchasing a motor car, the 
1926 buyer pays only seventy-one cents for what 
cost him a hundred in 1913! 

Putting the matter in a different way, it is notable 
that in 1925 the American motor-car makers em- 
ployed 350,000 workers and made 3,500,000 vehi- 
cles, or a production of ten vehicles per worker. 
Compare this with the record in the same year of 
certain European automobile manufacturers who 
employed 100,000 workers and produced only 30,000 
vehicles, or three tenths of a car per worker. The 
difference in output was chiefly the difference be- 
tween mass production and old-fashioned methods. 
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Never Again — till Next Summer 


HREE quarters 
of a million trav- 
elers are coming 


home from Europe, and 
the air is filled with 
stern resolves. Never 
again, while Americans 
are unpopular abroad. 
Never again, while 


By Charles Merz 


Numberless steamers have docked these last few weeks 
with their thousands of homing Americans who are vowing 


_ never to go to Europe again so long as foreign merchants 


remain brigands and foreign mobs continue to throw eggs 
at them. But the author, editorial writer for the New York 
“World,” disagrees: ‘‘ Stay at home next summer? Watch 


_us go! We are a young nation, and the thrill of a new 
frontier is with us still. . . . Tugs toot. The harbor 


churns as a long black hulk backs warily upstream. . . 
A deep-bellied whistle blows. . . . More Americans are 
off for Europe!” 


landlords, racing each 
other for the best seats 
in observation trains, 
wiring ahead for reser- 
vations and wiring be- 
hind for baggage left in 
check rooms, buying 
complicated railway 
tickets in complicated 


foreign languages, try- 


prices are outrageous. 
Never again, while we 





ing to do something 





are everybody’s cred- 

itor. Never again, while the whole world envies our 
prosperity. Never again, while people curse our 
money. Never again, while waiters sniff at ten per 
cent. Never again, while eggs are thrown at busses. 
Never again — till next summer! 

Granted the continent of Europe is still there, and 
the Atlantic passable, Americans will be found next 
year in Europe. They will be found in droves, regard- 
less of the franc, regardless of the mark, regardless of 
the pound, regardless of the heat, regardless of the 
cold, regardless of an occasional riot in the Place 
Vendéme. Senators like Pat Harrison who are now so 
disturbed by recent happenings as to urge a boycott 
on European travel do not reckon with their host. 
For Americans do not go to Europe casually. They do 
not go to Europe for any of the superficial motives 
which can be easily curbed. An impulse much too 
deep and much too strong to be blasted by a few 
harsh words from a Paris taxi driver sends them 
touring every summer. 

Let us see. What are the conventional explanations 
of this annual excursion of Americans by the half 
million; this movement of people comparable with 
the shifting of whole populations in the Middle Ages; 
this sudden concerted drive upon a few favorite 
objectives beside which the pace of the Klondike 
gold rush seems lethargic? It is said that we go 
abroad in search of “culture.” This is possible. But 
it does not explain Deauville, Trouville, Longchamps, 


Monte Carlo, and the Lido. Nor does it explain the . 


trophies we bring home: gowns, more gowns, snap- 
shots of Napoleon’s tomb, post-card pictures of the 
Jungfrau, memories of expensive evenings in Mont- 
martre, pin trays decorated with the Eiffel Tower, 
bits of edelweiss tied with the colors of the Swiss 
Republic. 

It is also said that we go abroad to forget care and 
trouble. But we do not forget care and trouble. The 
hours spent by Americans in Europe opening trunks 

or customs agents, rescuing trunks from baggage 
agents, bothering with schedules, quarreling with 


about their coffee, and 
worrying whether they are missing any sights which 
will be held against them when they get back home, 
turn heads gray prematurely every summer. 

It is said that we go abroad to “rest.” But we do 
not rest. Once abroad, we play switch engine up and 
down the Continent of Europe. It is said that we go 
abroad to see the cathedrals. But do we care that 
much about cathedrals? Bring a Texan or a Kansan 
to New York — or a New Yorker, for that matter 
— and for which place will he bolt first — Broadway, 
Coney Island, or St. Patrick’s? 

It is said that we go abroad because we are epi- 
cures, and from time to time our palates yearn for 
foreign drink or foreign cooking. But think it over. 
In the case of drink, there are provinces nearer home 
than Europe which have no Volstead Acts. And in 
the case of food, whatever yearning exists inside of 
us is plainly yearning on the other side: let an Ameri- 
can in Glasgow, Prague, or Venice hear of a restau- 
rant called “The Old Home Town” or “Uncle Sam,” 
and he will sacrifice six art collections, walk two 
miles, and stand in line an hour for a pot of baked 
beans and a cruller. 


KX for one other popular theory, — that we go 
abroad with a scholarly desire to inform our- 
selves as to “what France thinks” or “how Italy 
lives,» —in most cases this turns out to be more © 
rhetorical than real. For those who set out upon such 
missions scarcely ever choose to isolate themselves in 
small provincial towns where they might really make 
some neighbors and discover, for example, “what 
France thinks.” Far from it. They prefer, instead, to 
remain within easy striking distance of luxurious 
hotels, agreeable cafés, and hordes of their own fellow 
countrymen: content to pass their time in one or two 
large capitals so honeycombed with other tourists, 
with official propagandists, and with industrious 
press agents that it is the work of years to discover 
what anybody thinks about anything. 

Inevitably, the cut-and-dried explanations put 
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forward by Americans 
when they go touring 
Europe stop short of 
the truth and are in- 
adequate on the face 
of demonstrated fact. 
Back of these explana- 
tions lies something 
else — and it may be 
useful to attempt to 
find out what, now that 
the tourist and his 
affairs have become a 
first-page story and a 
problem for the busy 
statesman. What, 
really, is the driving 
force which shakes 
average Americans from their moorings and sends 
them off by the hundred thousand every summer? 
I take it to be this: We are a restless people. We are 
forever seeking frontiers. We have exhausted our 
own last frontier. Hence, we turn to Europe. The 
old wish to pull up stakes is with us still. And 
the Leviathan is simply the latest model of the 
covered wagon. 

For many years the trail led toward a setting 
sun. It was a long haul from the trim colonial towns 
of the Atlantic seaboard to the Northwest frontier. 
A restless, eager people who never tired of the open 
road achieved it. Thereafter, and for the next few 
generations, it fell to the lot of the descendants of 
these people to consolidate the frontiers they had 
won: spanning the country with broad highways, 
turning the prairies under to plant wheat, hammer- 


(Keystone) 


ing out great iron cities from little towns of trading. 


posts and forts. Now we come to a day in which, 
with the last frontier won, we turn more and more 
to the open road again. The roving spirit is still 
robust in us. And if we cannot rove for the purpose 
of settling a continent, we shall at least rove for 
the fun of roving — for the pleasure of seeing some- 
thing, anything, or seeing nothing and merely hav- 
ing been. Hence, our development of “round-trip 
excursions” — anywhere, for the fun of going. 
Hence, also, the great cavalcades of motor cars 
which hurry across country every Sunday for no 
apparent purpose save to turn and hurry home. 


O other people run around in trains, in motor 
cars, and in ships as we do. No other people’s 
history in recent years has been so much the story 
of the chase. It throws light upon the annual Ameri- 
can invasion of Europe if we remember that our 
desire to go gadding is not something suddenly cul- 
tivated, but something in the blood. What are these 
summer pilgrimages abroad if not minor reproduc- 
tions of the quest of Daniel Boone? 
Here, for instance, is a traveler, Jones by name, 





A PARIS CHAR-A-BANCS UNLOADING ITS CARGO OF CURIOUS AMERICANS BEFORE 
THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME 


who is inspecting Eu- 
rope for the first time 
on the grand circuit 
which takes him from 
Paris to Naples via 
the battlefields, Mar- 
seilles, Monte Carlo, 
and Milan. He has 
not been in France 
more than two days 
before he discovers to 
his amazement that 
Frenchmen are not 
Americans. He had ex- 
pected them to talk a 
different language: that 
would be their privi- 
lege. What he had not 
entirely expected was that they should run their 
railways differently, that even their best trains 
should have no chair cars, that even their best 
hotels should have no billiard rooms, that ice water 
should be served without ice, that drug stores should 
sell no postage stamps, that newspapers should 
print their news obscurely on an inside page and 
devote their outside pages to a baffling form of 
literary chitchat, that despite its manifest inferior- 
ity all Frenchmen generally should regard their 
country as superior to the United States, and that 
it should never be seventy-eight or eighty-eight or 
ninety-eight or any other understandable tempera- 
ture in the shade or in the sun, but always some 
unsatisfactory number, centigrade. 


i. D the result? Can we say that Jones is pleased 
by these and a hundred other major and minor 
differences in point of view and ways of doing 
things, which he detects as distinguishing Americans 
from Frenchmen or Americans from Englishmen or 
Americans from Italians or Americans from Swedes? 
Can we say that Jones returns from Europe over- 
joyed at having found things ordered otherwise 
than they are ordered here at home? Does he find 
this charming? He does not. He finds it shocking. 
Not that he is necessarily a boor about it. After 
all, the educated pig who pastes francs on his lug- 
gage, twits Frenchmen about their poverty, and 
otherwise makes himself as objectionable as possible, 
for the sheer sport of making himself objectionable, 
is very much in the minority. He is not really repre- 
sentative of anyone except himself, and every nation 
has its quota of people like him, with a perfect knack 
for being rude. No, our average tourist is no boor. 
He is no play boy. He tours Europe neither as the 
upstart longing for a chance to be pugnacious nor 
as the detached, impersonal observer basking in 
the glow of new and strange experiences. He tours 
Europe, rather, as the serious-minded friend of 
somewhat backward nations (Continued on page 399) 
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IN QUEST OF EL DORADO 


caravans reeling across the desert; it has urged 

swift galleys into unknown seas. Ships of the 
Spanish Main, ships of the prairie, dog sleds, and pack 
trains have followed its distant, dazzling 
lure. From snow-capped Alaska to the hills of 
Australia the ruthless seekers of El Dorado 
have fought their way, leaving a trail of 
shattered hopes behind them. 

In the dust of the ages; gold glittered 
warm and bright. Its early influences on 
civilization may be traced back to the two 
great river basins of the Nile and the Eu- 
phrates, the so-called “‘cradle of the human 
race.” There, in the mines of the Egyptian 
kings, thousands of slaves toiled away their 
lives, separating the precious particles from the soil by the 
“placer” method of digging and washing. As soon as a 
sufficient quantity had been collected, the long, cruel 
march through African swamps and the sands and thirst 
of lower Egypt began. 

While the slave gangs of the Pharaohs journeyed over- 
land, the sea was being crossed and recrossed by 
Phoenician treasure ships. 
Swarthy traders of Tyre 
and Sidon, sailing to 
Ethiopia, Monomotapa, 
and rocky countries about 
the Mediterranean loaded 
their triremes with frank- 
incense, ivory, and the 
fabulous gold of Ophir. 
It was gold that gleamed 
red on the altars of Baal; 
gold that was worshiped 
by the Israelites while the 
law was being revealed 
to Moses. 

Greece and Rome 
played their part in the 
mad rush for gold, the 
former, perhaps, less than 


| UST for gold has ravaged every race. It has sent long 


found other riches — in 
knowledge — which she 
sought with as much 
avidity as her Asiatic 
predecessors in power had 
searched for gold. Desire 
for gold was, in fact, 
frowned upon by the 
Greeks, as the story of 
Midas bears witness. Still, 
there was Croesus, king of 








grasping fingers through the world,*her ruthless con- 
quering legions sacked and plundered. She exacted trib- 
ute from every quarter of the earth, and the resplendent 
triumphal processions of her emperors became ever- 
mounting spectacles of the wealth she had 
gained. After her downfall, gold was carefully 
guarded in royal treasuries and in the coffers 
of the church, and all through the Middle 
Ages alchemists sought to produce it from 
baser metals. Not until Portugal rediscov- 
ered the long-lost mines of the African 
Gold Coast was the frenzied quest resumed. 
The conquest of Mexico by Cortes is one of 
the darkest chapters of the centuries-old 
gold rush. He moved greedily up the coast to 
what is now Vera Cruz, managing to kidnap 
Emperor Montezuma from whom he forced an allegiance 
with Spain. But his final expedition met with disaster 
when the Aztecs, enraged by his massacres, rose against 
him. On a dark, rainy night, the famous “‘ Noche Triste,” 
the Spaniards made a bloody retreat from Mexico City in 
which those overloaded with booty were slain. As a result 
of these adventures, Spain was made richer by $6,300,000. 
Later than Spain, but 
none the less deter- 
minedly, England set out 
for the western world. 
Fillibustering grew pop- 
ular and buccaneers cai 
every nation began to 
prey upon the Spanish 
gold trade. The famous 
exploits of Captain Kidd 
and the sacking of Pan- 
ama by Morgan were 
episodes characteristic of 
the time. Piracy died out 
early in the Nineteenth 
Century, and the rush for 
wealth was forgotten for 
a time. Then came the 
discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, and an endless 
train of covered wagons 
began their tortuous 
march across the prairies. 
Gold! The cry was re- 
echoed from Klondike 
snows. Up the Yukon 
swept the wild stampede, 
breaking the trail from 
Dawson into the wilder- 
ness of snow and cold.. 
And next? Perhaps to- 


Lydia in the Sixth Cen- 
tury, B.c., whose name is 
still a byword for wealth. 
When Rome reached out 


(By John Taylor Arms from a painting by Will Simmons. Goodspeed’s Book Shop) 
WESTWARD Ho! 
It was in such a galleon that Cortes set out upon his conquest 


of Mexico and Columbus caught his first glimpse of the New World 
after weary months at sea 
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morrow news of another 
strike will lure men from 
their homes to the far- 
thest corners of the earth. 
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UNDER THE BLACK FLAG 
Piracy has left many thrilling tales of depredation and adventure. 
Among them are legends of buried treasure chests, descriptions of old 
charts, accounts of bloodthirsty mutinies, and the exploits of buc- 
caneers such as Captain Kidd 


(From a painting by Gabriel Metsu. Courtesy Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 
j THE UsurReER 
The sordid life of the usurer, and the sorrow caused by his gold, 
has been a favorite theme of the past. Usury, though legal in 
Roman times, was prohibited during the Middle Ages when it 
gained its bad repute 





Goodspeed's Book Shop) 


(Courtes) 


THE SECRET. OF THE AGES 
Synthetic gold made from baser metals was the object to which the alchemists of the Middle Ages devoted their lives. Shut up in evil-smelling 
dens, feared and shunned by the world, they practiced the black arts that they hoped would bring them riches 
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(Courtesy Goodspeed’s Book Shop) 
THE Marcu ACROSS THE PRAIRIE 
In the days of '49, the six months’ journey from coast to coast was in many cases to be negotiated by wagon. In spite of Indians 
and desert mirages, about 80,000 settlers reached the California gold fields and staked out their claims 


(Keystone) 


THE Gotp DIGGERS OF 'FORTY-NINE 


The discovery of gold at Sutter’s Mill brought to California an inrush of would-be miners all determined to strike it rich. With 
feverish industry they wielded pick and shovel and set about panning their diggings. From their settlements grew many of the 
cities on the Pacific Coast. 
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(Ewing Galloway) , : 
THE Gotp TRAIL OF THE FROZEN NorTH 


From this wind-swept camp in the Klondike snows hordes of gold seekers in endless line toiled across the Chilkoot Pass 
into the valley of the Yukon. Many of them still live to tell of their hardships. Only a few got what they so blindly sought 


2 


(Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway) 


PANNING FOR GOLD 


A placer mine on the tundra near Dawson. Each shovelful of dirt must be carefully washed to reveal the shining particles 
which it may contain 
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Radio Squatters 


By Silas Bent 


aérial squatterarchy. Squatting is a familiar 

phenomenon whenever new territory is opened 
up, and of course this is new territory; for the radio 
industry, although it does an annual business of 
$1,000,000,000 and employs three hundred thousand 
persons, is but five years old. Nor is the condition so 
bad as some expected, for most of the stations are 
staying in their own wave-length alleys instead of 
attempting to preémpt others. 


[: the United States we have at present an 


When the Government lost its:case last spring. 


against the Zenith squatters, —in the trade it was 
called a piracy case,— Secretary Hoover vowed 
that chaos would result, but he was mistaken; and 
then, Congress having adjourned without passing a 
law which would clinch cases against Zenith offend- 
ers and their ilk, he refused 


themselves of the opportunity; for it costs $75,000 
a year, at the very least, to maintain a first-class 
station, and few wanted to risk the uncertainties at 
present prevailing in our upper atmospheres. The 
owner of a new station, under a law enacted in 
1912, — long before radio became an industry in 
any sense of the term, — is liable to damages if he 
interferes with another already in operation. There 
is a place in Nevada, one in Alaska, and possibly a 
few others, where a new station could be erected 
with impunity, but elsewhere the air is overcrowded. 
What has happened is that nearly all broad- 
casters have stuck to their wave lengths. They 
realize that to trespass on someone else’s front yard 
would ruin their own programs as well as the other’s. 
A sort of truce thus prevails in the heavenly camps 
of squatterdom. Most of the 





to regulate radio transmis- 
sion by common consent, 
although nearly all the broad- 
casters urged it. This, as one 
United States Senator has 
observed, “seemed almost like 
an invitation to the broad- 
casters to do their worst.” 
Certainly, it tended to fulfill 
the Secretary’s gloomy proph- 
ecy about chaos. | 

At that time there were 
fifteen stations operating on 
one of the lower wave lengths, 
seventeen on another, twelve 





Last spring the Government at- 
tempted to restrain the Zenith 
Radio Company from broadcasting 
on a certain wave length. The 
broadcaster took the case to the 
courts, which decided that the Gov- 
ernment was without regulatory 
powers. And Congress, asked for 
helpful legislation, failed to act. 
Mr. Bent, a well-known journalist, 
analyzes the resulting situation and 
brings up some of the legal problems 
which the future must settle for 
this newest branch of big business 


stations maintain a _mutual 
respect. They are all squatters 
alike, legally, because there is 
now no authority to say they 
may use this wave or that, 
and therefore no valid title, 
even though they may have 
recourse to the courts should 
anyone else, no better fortified 
than they, attempt to oust 
them or invade their more or 
less tranquil domiciles. Many 
of them, as a matter of fact, 
acquired in good faith what 
they deemed a title before 








on another, sixteen on another, 
twenty-four on another, seventeen on another, 
fourteen on another, eleven on another, fifteen on 
still another, and so on. These were the popular air 
channels, and it is easy to see that traffic was as 
jammed as it ever is at Forty-second Street and 
Fifth Avenue in Manhattan. Unless one of these 
stations happened to be isolated, it was likely to 
suffer the ruination of its program by interference. 
Some of them increased their power, so as to squat 
higher on the longer wave lengths where there was 
not so much congestion; and invariably, when 
changes were made, the operators went through the 
formality of applying to the Department of Com- 
merce for a new license, and got it. So long as Mr. 
Hoover kept his peace, the government supervisors 
had no option but to grant the licenses. 
Meanwhile, there were six hundred applications 
from new would-be broadcasters; and if all of them 
had taken the air, the expected chaos would have 
come. But, so far, less than thirty have availed 


the present situation arose, 
and are not to be blamed for the state of anarchy 
in which they are functioning. 

Under the Interstate Commerce clause of the 
Constitution, Congress has authority to control the 
use of radio. Even if that were not so, property 
rights are involved which, it seems, might readily 
be made the basis of national legislation. The man. 
who owns land owns it as far down as he cares to go 
toward the center of the earth and infinitely far- 
ther up. The waves of radio are trespassers on this 
right. The owner of a radio station, even when 
legally licensed, is a transgressor against property 
owners in every direction as far as his waves carry. 

Who shall say what he may send? Suppose he 
spreads a rumor which precipitates a panic in the 
stock market; suppose he broadcasts untruthful 
propaganda against Philippine independence or in 
favor of rubber manufacturers; suppose he inflames 
the public against the Japanese in this country; can 
he be held accountable? And is the air to be free for 
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all, Conservatives and 
Reds, Modernists and 
Fundamentalists alike? 
Or shall there be a 
censorship? Most of 
our broadcasting sta- 
tions are owned by 
newspapers and other 
commercial enterprises 
which are interested 
in advertising them- 
selves. They spend 
enormous sums on pro- 
grams in order to at- 
tract attention. Is it 
best to let them use (International) 
the air for their own 
agerandizement, pro- 
vided only that they amuse the listeners-in? Or 
should we, like Canada, provide that every owner 
of a receiving set shall pay a fee, so as to put an 
end to aérial billboards? 

Congress cannot be expected to answer questions 
such as these. Congress will do what it so often does 
when a real problem overhangs it — get out from 
under. The decisions to be reached in regard to 
radio will affect the social, political, and economic 
life of the whole country; so Congress proposes to 
turn them over to a commission. That may be the 
better course. Nobody has any too much confidence 
in Congress — its members as little as the rest of 
us, probably. When a really intricate question arises, 
such as the tariff, or the railroads, or the trusts, 
Congress sets up another commission. These bodies 
combine perhaps two of the three powers of govern- 
ment which the Constitution meant to be kept 
strictly separate; but the Constitution was framed 
before we had integrated business, and it has been 
necessary to integrate the powers of government 
in dealing with business. So, to deal with radio, 
which is our newest major industry, we are to inte- 
grate powers executive and legislative — and prob- 
ably in time, judicial — in a commission. 


HE House bill now pending in conference for 

consideration when Congress convenes provides 
for a sort of appellate commission to act on a per 
diem salary when the Department of Commerce, or 
persons aggrieved by the Department’s rulings, ask 
it to act. The Senate bill would give entire control 
to the commission and pay each member a $10,000 
salary. The commission would probably take over 
the telegraph and telephone from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which has grown more 
unwieldy and inept as it has grown in personnel, 
and now functions, it appears, to nobody’s satis- 
faction. We would then add another to the immense 
network of commissions in Washington which con- 
stitute a separate and “independent” arm of 





ABOUT SUCH POWERFUL BROADCASTING STATIONS AS THIS AT THE WESTING-— 
HOUSE PLANT IN NEWARK THE RADIO CONTROVERSY CENTERS 


government; and the 
new body would have 
control over electrical 
communication. 

The less control the 
Government exercises 
the better the big radio 
concerns will like it. 
Gen. J. G. Harbord, 
president of the Radio 
Corporation of Amer- 
ica, expressed the hope 
the other day that 
“our legislators are im- 
pressed with the urgent 
need of sound radio 
legislation in accord- 
ance with economic 
principles and laws.” He called attention to the 
truce which I have described, and promised that his 
corporation, as well as its associates, the General 
Electric and Westinghouse companies, would con- 
tinue to observe it. “The ability of the radio in- 
dustry during this emergency to regulate itself,” 
he added significantly, “is, in my opinion, one of 
the outstanding examples of the ability of modern 
business to serve the people, and in turn justifies the 
confidence of the people and our Government. I 
feel certain that Congress will not ignore this record 
of service in the enacting of radio laws.” 


OR will Congress ignore, we hope, the interna- 

tional aspects of radio. Important commercial 
and giplomatic considerations are involved. Many 
of our broadcasting stations can be picked up in 
Canada, Mexico, and Central America; and it is 
easy enough to see how matter might be broadcast 
which would be offensive to persons in any one of 
those countries. But suppose that Canada wishes 
to communicate with Mexico, the messages passing 
above our territory; is our sovereignty affected? 
Have we a right, as the owners of this land, to 
object in case the messages are offensive to us? 
It is clear that questions such as these should be 
worked out by Governments codperatively, but it 
is not clear that our Government intends to co- 
operate. It is a question whether the United States 
means to play marbles with the others, or to further 
the interests of certain large American concerns 
which are themselves, as things stand now, inter- 
national aérial squatters. 

It should be said at once that some of the other 
Governments have not dealt with us in a way to 
encourage cooperation. Back in 1918, for instance, 
a Japanese company obtained from China a thirty- 
year monopoly of radio communications from China 
to other countries; and a British concern got a con- 
cession of priority in supplying radio apparatus to 
China. In 1921 an American (Continued on page 399) 
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NTIL the death 
of Lenin in Jan- 
uary, 1924, rev- 


olutionary Russia’s was 
a one-man government. 
To be sure, there were 
other personalities with 
as vital a part as his in 
conducting the great ex- 


Stalin and the New Russia 


By Junius B. Wood 


Red Russia has taken a turn to the right, away 
from the old doctrinaire policies of earlier revo- 
lutionary days. Through the inevitable clashes 
which accompanied the changes, the guiding gen- 
ius of Stalin, first working in the background, now 
quite in the open, has carried him to the supreme 
place in Soviet councils. Mr. Wood's article con- 
tains a graphic picture of the stern mountaineer 

who has become dictator of 139,000,000 people 


position have dampened 
his enthusiasm or dimin- 
ished his energy. His 
speech is characteristic, 
blunt, direct, and spar- 
ing of words. He boasts 
of never having shaken 
hands with a dourgeois, 
one of the many childish 
eccentricities in his 








periment in state social- 


rough, uncompromising 





ism, but when difference 
of opinion arose, or in- 
ternal party rupture threatened, it was Lenin who 
uttered the deciding word. His pronouncement was 
accepted as final. When Lenin died, a number of 
high officials in the party were ready to take his 
place in the high command, each contending that he, 
and he alone, most nearly carried out the designs of 
the man who has come to be revered as a saint in 
Russia. Zinovieff, Trotski, Kameneff, and Stalin 
were the most vigorous of the contenders who 
fought it out for about a year behind closed doors. 
In the party cengress of May, 1924, the fight was 
narrowed to three, for Trotski was forcibly relieved 
of his important post as War Commissar and sent 
to the Caucasus for a “vacation.” Another half 
year passed, another party congress, and the an- 
swer was written. Stalin, with all but sixty-three of 
the 665 delegates voting at his command, demon- 
strated that his hand holds the whip, and that even 
the strongest of his rivals must jump at its crack if 
they would escape its sting. 

The rise of Joseph Djugashvili, now universally 
known under his revolutionary name of “Stalin,” 
which means steel, from an obscure post in the early 
days of the Red régime to his present high estate is 
as fascinating a tale of practical politics as it is little 
known or understood. Tall, erect, spare of figure, 
with heavy black mustache, thick hair, and dark, 
penetrating eyes, he is a dashing, picturesque type, 
distinctly a product of his native Georgia where the 
free spirit of the Caucasus Mountains exerted its 
influence upon the early years of his life. Though 
designed by his parents for the priesthood, he soon 
became restive under the strict discipline and when 
expelled from his school joined that restless band 
of revolutionary missionaries who formed the Rus- 
sian Social Democratic party in 1898 and worked 
unceasingly to bring about the debacle of Russian 
imperialism until their final success in 1917. But 
the twenty years of persecution, imprisonment, and 
exile sit easily upon Stalin’s splendid figure. Neither 
former hardship nor the worries of his present high 


nature. 

Stalin’s rise to power was of a distinctly oppor- 
tunist nature. When the revolution of November 7, 
1917, placed Lenin in power, that shrewd judge of 
human nature realized Stalin’s exceptional qualities 
of devotion to the cause and placed him in the 
important but relatively unobtrusive position of 
secretary of the Russian Communist party, now 
renamed the All-Union Communist party. There 
Stalin attended to the detail work, organizing the 
widespread net over the country and maintaining 
discipline. In the hands of a man unpolitically 
minded, the position would have meant little. In the 
hands of Stalin, it meant the opportunity to acquire 
supreme power. 

To understand the means by which the Georgia 
mountaineer achieved his ends, it is necessary to 
grasp the basis of Soviet political procedure and 
government. Russia is ruled, in the last analysis, 
not by the people, but by the All-Union Com- 
munist party. Its leaders are elected by represent- 
atives of the party who meet in Moscow in national 
congress. The party numbers 643,412 members who 
sent 665 delegates to the party’s fourteenth con- 
gress last December. The delegates elect a central 
committee of sixty-three, and the committee 
thereupon selects a political bureau of nine. Vested 
in the members of this political bureau lies the 
control, not only of the party, but of Soviet Russia 
and of world Communism as well. | 

The control starts with elections on the town-meet- 
ing order in the villages and factories. Citizens who, 
through their lack of dourgeois or other- disqualify- 
ing ancestry, have the right of suffrage, meet either 
in the village, neighborhood, factory, or club, ac- 
cording to their union or classification. A committee 
presents a list of candidates for approval. A name 
is read off; those who approve indicate by raising » 
their hands; negative voters indicate their disap- 
proval in the same manner. It is in these remote and 
widely separated meetings that the root of Stalin’s 
power lies. 
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Not until after Lenin had passed from the scene 
and the fight for the succession to power was in full 
sway did the fact emerge that Stalin, without visible 
high office in the government, held the key position 
in the state. As party secretary he had been quietly 
working the levers behind the scenes, directing the 
huge field organization of thirty thousand men and 


women which extends from frozen Siberia to sunny . 


Azerbaijan, making apparent the fact that this 
vast bureaucracy depended for its continuance in 
office upon its ability to please one man with its 
performance — Joseph Stalin. Like the chief of 
staff of an army, his roving hand was everywhere — 
strengthening a position, distributing patronage, 
promoting a zealous worker, disciplining a disturber. 
If a newspaper printed an unsatisfactory article, the 
editor was removed. If a local official was careless of 
his duty or disregarded the party program, he was 
punished. If the village priest was mixed in politics, 
the approved measures were taken. And everything 
at the direction of Stalin. Usually, he alone renders 
decisions and issues instructions. Only cities or 
districts with strong local leaders could withstand 
such control, and the last of them — Leningrad — 
has capitulated. 


Sea first emerged from his obscurity in the 
spring of 1924 to join Gregory Zinovieff, head 
of the Third International, and Leo Kameneff, 
vice premier and president of the Council of Labor 
and Defense, in the attack upon Leon Trotski which 
ended in the war lord’s being shorn of his power and 
deposed from the supreme council upon grounds of 
disloyalty to party discipline. With Trotski out of 
the way, Stalin laid his plans 
for subjecting Zinovieff and 
Kameneff to similar treatment. 
Outside Moscow, little was 
heard of the life-and-death 
struggle which was being car- 
ried on within the party 
organization and whose culmi- 
nation was reached in the party 
congress last December. Zino- 
vieff and Kameneff, even 
though they must have seen 
the writing on the wall, de- 
cided to make their stand upon 
the theoretical but highly im- 
portant matter of defining the 
government’s policies. The 
congress debated, not unlike 
those debates of holy synods 
which split churches, whether 
government ownership of all 
land, resources, and basic indus- 
try and government monopoly 
of foreign trade is capitalism 
or socialism. Zinovieff and the 


(Wide World) 





JOSEPH DJUGASHVILI ‘‘STALIN”’ 
THE PUPPETEER WHO PULLS THE STRINGS ON THE NEW 
RUSSIAN STAGE 


opposition shouted “state capitalism,” and a six- 
day wrangle ensued whose result was only apparent 
when the voting came and 602 out of the 665 votes 
were found to be cast as Stalin wished. After the 
shouting and the tumult had died, it remained only 
for some stern fate to be meted out to Zinovieff, 
Kameneff, and the others who had opposed the 
government. For since the congress had upheld Sta- 
lin’s policy, it was apparent that the opposition had 
committed that great crime of flaunting party dis- 
cipline. And Stalin men dominated the Political 
Bureau where rested the final decision. 


AMENEFF was the first to feel the iron heel of 
party discipline. The Central Committee failed 
to reélect him to the Political Bureau, and he was 
also removed from his post of senior assistant to the 
premier and president of the Council of Labor and 
Defense. Though he was given at the same time 
the post of Commissar for Foreign and Internal 
Trade, six months later that office was also taken 
*om him, and at present, he stands in the chilly 
outside, removed from all influence in the govern- 
ment. Zinovieff’s disciplining was not so summary. 
He was elected to the Political Bureau with Stalin 
and remained there until July 21, 1926, when he 
was arbitrarily ousted for alleged dissemination of 
secret governmental information to various party 
agencies in an attempt to undermine the Central 
Committee. Though he still remains at the head of 
the Third International, without his party influ- 
ence, and convicted of actions subversive to party 
discipline, his influence is vastly curbed. 

With the dominance of Stalin, Russia definitely 
‘assumes a new point of view. 
Zinovieff and Kameneff con- 
sistently argued that world 
revolution and support of the 
Communist International 
should be the paramount aims 
of the Soviet Government. 
Stalin, at the last congress, 
presented a report which mod- 
erated the support of world 
revolution on the theory that 
“the best propaganda to show 
the strength of Communism is 
to build up Soviet Russia, the 
country for which it is respon- 
sible, and to cease disturbing 
capitalist nations with which 
Russia hopes to establish 
friendly diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations) 

The same relaxing of do- 
mestic stringency toward in- 
dividual enterprise is part of 
his policy: no revival of mili- 
tary (Continued on page 399) 
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Dog Days in the Theatre 


light theatrical diet both as to 

quality and quantity during Au- 
gust. There have been redeeming points 
here and there, but very few entire plays 
to arouse the enthusiasm of even the 
casual theatregoer, much less the hard- 
ened critic who spends most of his eve- 
nings in orchestra seats. 

Perhaps the most notable event of the 
summer season was the opening of the 
little informal revue known as “Ameri- 
cana” which Richard Herndon presented 
at the tiny Belmont Theatre. Both Mr. 
Herndon and his director, Mr. Allan 
Dinehart, showed good judgment’ in 
selecting John Held, Jr., to design the 
stage settings and costumes of this revue, 
and Mr. J. P. McEvoy to write the book. 
The greatest charm of “Americana” is its 
smack of originality. The stage settings are 
a delicious satire on their own account, and 
Mr. McEvoy’s pen.has not been idle in 
searching out aspects of our national life 
worth pricking. A feature of particular 
delight to those who are wearying of the 
everlasting glorification of the American 
girl was the substitution of a group of six 
specialty dancers for the usual elaborate 
chorus. Each member of this little group 
had one or more individual stunts to 
perform, and each showed herself to have 
brisk personal qualities more than worthy 
of this minor distinction. The music alone 
of “Americana” is a fillip to tired ears. 
It is mainly the product of four composers: 
Henry Souvaine, George Gershwin, Con 
Conrad, and Philip Charig. The orchestra- 
tion of this music by Hans Spialek went 
far to give it its delightful tang. The 
cleanliness, wit, and point of “Ameri- 
cana” would be a cause for particular 
rejoicing in these all too fleshly days were 
it not for the insertion of two quite un- 
necessary numbers of extreme vulgarity. 
At least, one of them is plainly vulgar, and 
the other plays as close as it dares on the 
outlawed theme of perversions. I, for one, 
cannot understand the motives of the 
manager who will spoil lively entertain- 
ment by mixing in this kind of unwhole- 
some fare. 


Nie YORK has been on a rather 


MONG the early plays, one which has 
attracted considerable attention is 
Brock Pemberton’s first production of the 
season, “Loose Ankles.” This is a sort 
of expurgated and inverted version of 
“The Cradle Snatchers.” The rather trite 
theme of a heroine who will receive her 
money only on condition that she marries 
a suitable young man is used as an excuse 
to introduce to us a group of professional 
dance-hall men whose chief income is 


By R. Dana Skinner 


obtained from flattering middle-aged la- 
dies. Please note that these near brigands 
have a very stringent code of their own, 
one of the rigid rules being not to make 
love to the objects of their flattery. 
They consider the punishment of danc- 
ing with the elderly damsels and the 
mental torture of having to listen to their 
conversation a more than adequate reason 
for the stipends they can extract from 
them. The utter cynicism of these young 
men as delivered in the retreat of their 
hall bedroom is the substance of some 
very amusing and pointed dialogue — 
the only really entertaining part of the 





(White) 
‘*OF COURSE, THERE IS ONLY ONE 
HELEN HAYES’’ 


play. Osgood Perkins shows his increasing 
power as a character actor, and Miss 
Carlotta Irwin manages to make a small 
part sparkle with individuality. Miss 
Kathleen Comegys is more successful in 
the serious lapses of the play than in its 
moments of alleged farce. 

Mr. William J. Perlman has issued a 
rather feeble challenge to “Abie’s Irish 
Rose” in his play, “My Country.” It is 
all about the conflict of race and prejudice 
between three families: one, of course, 
Jewish, another Italian, and the third 
from old American-Dutch stock. There 
are many “sure fire” gags in the play of 
the established vaudeville variety, and a 
few moments when it seems to be reaching 
down toward a serious undercurrent. For 
the most part, it has no serious merit 
either as a comedy or as a worth-while 
comment on American life. Perhaps Mr. 
Perlman is taking his quiet revenge on old 
American stock in giving to Robert Van 
Dorn the stage blasphemy which closes 


the second act. This particularly cheap 
form of audience shocker is becoming so 
prevalent that it might seem useless to 
call repeated attention to it. But it does so 
much to lower the already shaky founda- 
tions of the modern stage and to lessen 
the instinct for good taste that I think 
it ought to be brutally placarded every 
time it appears in the hope that managers 
will eventually learn how distasteful it is 
to a good part of their audiences. 


HERE is one good reason for men- 
tioning Myron C. Fagen’s play, “The 
Little Spitfire,” and that is Miss Sylvia 
Field. The play itself concerns the most 
unconvincing complications that follow in 
the wake of a chorus girl’s marriage into a 
rich family of Long Island. It is possible 
that if the members of this wealthy family 
had been enacted by people with the 
least understanding of the parts they 
were supposed to create, the comedy 
might have taken on some illusion of 
reality. But with Mr. A. H. Van Buren 
costuming himself in pinch-back suits 
with slanting pockets, and the mother of 
the family resembling more than any- 
thing else a suddenly animated wax 
figure in a store window, there was never 
much hope of bringing Mr. Fagan’s 
story to the realm of possibility. Miss 
Sylvia. Field is quite another matter, 
however. 
Unless you listen night after night to 
a parade of young women with an utter 
inability to get inside of their parts 
and do anything but declaim their lines, 
you cannot realize what a relief it is to 
encounter occasionally the actress who 
carries conviction, understanding, and 
delicacy into her playing. One of the most 
difficult problems faced by playwrights 
today is the casting of parts which make 
any demand on the intelligence or ingenu- 
ity of a young actress. As one man put it 
to me: “All my heroines seem to need the 
experience of an actress of thirty-five and 
the looks of a girl of twenty.” Of course, - 
there is only one Helen Hayes and only 
one June Walker. Aside from these two, 
we have at the most four or five who 
approach this same quality, conspicuous 
among them Sylvia Field, Mildred 
McLeod, and Claiborne Foster. In the 
present play, Miss Field, with what must 
be a great effort, shows just how good 
she might be in a part really worthy of 
her. According to the latest information, 
Miss Field will soon be transferred to 
the leading part in a new play called 
“Broadway,” where one hopes that she 
will have a better opportunity to display 
her talents than the present vehicle offers 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


i] 


nals” are the kind of work that is 

more frequently talked about than 
actually read. It was, therefore, an excel- 
lent idea to bring within the scope of one 
volume enough of those writings to enable 
the average reader to get some first-hand 
knowledge of their contents. Mr. Bliss 
Perry in “The Heart of Emerson’s Jour- 
nals” (Houghton Mifflin) has performed 
his editorial task with great skill and dis- 
crimination, and it is now possible to read 
in a convenient form the intellectual log 
book of the Concord philosopher, to obtain 
an informal, but truer picture of Emer- 
sonian thought than in the “Essays.” 

When Bernard Shaw refused to prom- 
ise that he would not discuss “controver- 
sial” subjects if allowed by the British 
Government to broadcast his speech, his 
position would have been readily under- 
stood by Emerson, as witness this entry 
dated September 19, 1837: “I received a 
letter from the Salem Lyceum, signed I. F. 
Worcester, requesting me to lecture before 
the institution next winter, and adding, 
‘The subject is, of course, discretionary 
with yourself, provided no allusions are 
made to religious controversy, or other 
exciting topics upon which the public 
mind is honestly divided!’ I replied, on the 
same day, to Mr. W. by quoting these 
words, and adding, ‘I am really sorry that 
any person in Salem should think me 
capable of accepting an invitation so 
incumbered.’” 
South of the Potomac, evidence of Emer- 

son’s violently anti-Southern point of view 
will be seen in such reflections as these: 


ie ten volumes of “‘ Emerson’s Jour- 


The young Southerner comes here a 
spoiled child, with graceful manners, 
excellent self-command, very good to be 
spoiled more, but good for nothing else, — 
a mere parader. He has conversed so much 
with rifles, horses anti dogs that he has 
become himself a rifle, a horse and a dog, 
and in civil, educated company, where 
anything human is going forward, he is 
dumb and unhappy, like an Indian in 
church. Treat them with great deference, 
as we often do, and they accept it all as 
their due without misgiving. Give them an 
inch, and they take a mile. They are mere 
bladders of conceit. Each snipper-snapper 
of them all undertakes to speak for the 
entire Southern States. “At the South, 
the reputation of Cambridge,” etc., etc., 
which being interpreted, is, In my negro 
village of Tuscaloosa, or Cheraw, or St. 
Mark’s, I supposed so and so. “‘ We, at the 
South,” forsooth. They are more civilized 
than the Seminoles, however, in my opin- 
ion; a little more. Their question respect- 
ing any man is like a Seminole’s, — How 
can he fight? In this country, we ask, 
What can he do? 


To Prof. William Lyon Phelps, who 
declares uncritical admiration of Dickens 
to be the essential of mature literary taste, 
Emerson’s agreement with my own humble 
heresies on this subject will doubtless be 
a surprise. “I have read ‘Oliver Twist’ in 
obedience to the opinions of so many 
intelligent people as have praised it. The 
author has an acute eye for costume; he 
sees the expression of dress, of form, of 
gait, of personal deformities; of furniture, 
of the outside and inside of houses; but his 
eye rests always on surfaces; he has no 
insight into character.” When Emerson 
wrote that, he was thirty-six years of age, 
and his impression was exactly that which 
is inevitable whenever an adult of mature 
mind reads Dickens without allowing 
himself to be blinded by the conventional 
respect for an accepted classic. 


NE finds several charming charac- 

terizations of Bronson Alcott, the 
“tedious archangel.” Here, I think, is the 
portrait for all time of that particular 
type of enthusiast: 


He so swiftly and naturally plants him- 
self on the moral sentiment in any con- 
versation that no man will ever get any 
advantage of him, unless he be a saint, as 
Jones Very was. Every one else Alcott will 
put in the wrong. ... When the con- 
versation is ended, all is over. He lives 
tomorrow, as he lived today, for further 
discourse, not to begin, as he seemed 
pledged to do, a new celestial life. . 
He is quite ready at any moment to aban- 
don his present residence and employ- 
ment, his country, nay, his wife and 
children, on very short notice, to put any 
new dream into practice which has bub- 
bled up in the effervescence of discourse. 
..~+ He never remembers. He never 
affirms anything today because he has 
affirmed it before. You are rather aston- 
ished, having left him in the morning with 
one set of opinions, to find him in the 
evening totally escaped from all recollec- 
tion of them. . . . This noble genius dis- 
credits genius to me. I do not want any 
more such persons to exist. 





On almost every page are random 
phrases which linger in the memory. “I 
like man, but not men,” the true confes- 
sion of the humanitarian! “Boston or 
Brattle Street Christianity is a com- 
pound of force, or the best Diagonal 
line that can be drawn between Jesus 
Christ and Abbott Lawrence.” Even 
Upton Sinclair and Scott Nearing will 
find their complaints of American college 
life anticipated. “There is not the slight- 
est possibility that the college will foster 
an eminent talent in any youth. If he 
refuse prayers and recitations, they will 
torment and traduce and expel him, 
though he were Newton or Dante.” 
The current bogies of 1847 strangely 
correspond: to those of today. Emerson 
thus notes “The Superstitions of our Age: 
The fear of Catholicism; the fear of 
pauperism; the fear of immigration; the 
fear of manufacturing interests; the fear 
of radicalism or democracy; and faith in 
the steam engine.” “In England every 
man you meet is some man’s son; in 
America, he may be some man’s father.” 


N his comments on English writers, 
Emerson shows always that critical 
detachment of which New England, 
according to the beliefs of certain circles 
today, was supposed to be incapable. 
Much as Macaulay has been denounced, 
has it ever been done more effectively 
than this: “Macaulay’s History is full 
of low merits: it is like English manu- 
factures of all kinds, neat, convenient, 
portable, saleable, made on purpose for 
the Harpers to print a hundred thou- 
sand copies. So far can Birmingham go.” 
And this comment on the English re- 
views of “ Representative Men” expresses 
an attitude which is still characteris- 
tic of American writers under English 
criticism: 

The English journals snub my new book; 
as, indeed, they have all its foregoers. 
Only now they say that this has _less 
vigour and originality than the others. 
Where, then, was the degree of merit 
that entitled my books to their notice? 
They have never admitted the claims of 
either of them. The fate of my books is 
like the impression of my face. My ac- 
quaintances, as long back as I can remem- 
ber, have always said, “Seems to me you 
look a little thinner than when I saw you 
last.” 


In these informal notes, Emerson may 
not appear as a serene philosopher, but 
he does show himself a very human, very 
independent, and very interesting thinker: 
another reason to regret the disappear- 
ance of the American age he represented. 
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Disarmament or Extinction? 
A Review by Charles R. Walker 


DISARMAMENT. By P. F. Noel Baker. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


$4.00. 
Be aes individual and every group 


desirous of abolishing war — and 
having its own pet scheme for 
doing it — ought to read this book. It 
will show them how amazingly difficult 
and how technically complex the job is. 
It will also show what yeoman labor has 
already been put into it—a mighty 
effort, and by no means an unpromising 
one. But, principally, it is to be hoped the 
book will fall into the hands of the ordi- 
nary man with no disarmament convic- 
tions, save perhaps mild skepticism on 
the whole matter and a healthy indiffer- 
ence. For this homo Americanus — and he 
is most of us — the importance of the 
book can not be put too high. With the 
authority of knowledge, drawn from his 
joint work with the greatest soldiers, 
sailors, and statesmen who have given 
their thought to the subject, Professor 
Baker makes it clear without fireworks 
that the world is literally faced with the 
alternatives of disarmament or extinction. 
It takes neither a military intelligence 
agent nor an eagle-eyed statesman to note 
that the “race for armaments” has begun 
all over again and threatens to outstrip 
prewar records. Great Britain as an an- 
swer to the air supremacy of France — 
with whom she fought as an ally in 1918 
— has made plans since 1922 to increase 
her military air force eighteen times. 
Every great power, despite treaties to the 
contrary, has made preparations for the 
use of chemicals for warfare, undeniably 
the deadliest weapon invented to date. 
_ Professor Baker begins his book by 
asking: “Why disarmament?” He sug- 
gests two reasons: the first, economy; the 
second, prevention of war. Upon the first 
point, he quotes the British economist, 
Sir Josiah Stamp, who states that a can- 
cellation of armament would raise the 
standard of living of the great industrial 
powers by ten per cent, a change much 
greater than the mere figure conveys: “for 
the mass of the peoples of these nations 
the difference between grinding penury 
and a reasonable standard of comfort.” 
But the second argument for disarma- 
ment is, of course, the stronger of the 
two. Professor Baker’s own reasons for 
disarmament are best summarized by 
words which he quotes from Lord Grey 
on the World War: 


The enormous growth of armaments 
in Europe, the sense of insecurity and 
fear caused by them — it was these that 
made war inevitable. 


What, then, are the conditions for a 
successful disarmament program? Pro- 
fessor Baker believes there are three. 
The first is security. It is useless to expect 
to disarm individuals when there is no 
police protection. Today, ordinary people 
carry guns in China because personal 
safety does not exist. So with nations. 
Fortunately, with the signing of the 
Locarno Treaties, one portion of the 
machinery of international security has 
been set up. And already the news comes 
that France has taken steps to cut down 
her army! Protection under the League 
or through treaty must certainly precede 
disarmament. This is the first point. The 
second is “generality of acceptance.” 
That doesn’t mean that every last nation 
must agree before a disarmament treaty 
will work. It does mean that if France, for 
example, refused to be a party to such a 
treaty, it would be quite useless for Eng- 
land and Germany and the rest of Europe 
to go ahead with it. The third point is that 
“disarmament” must cover every kind of 
weapon. This is perhaps more debatable, 
but Professor Baker makes out a very 
strong case. If, for example, we limited 
ships and standing armies, but left avia- 
tion untroubled, we might be in a worse 
position than before. For the nations, 
restricted in expenditure on armies and 
navies, might well throw their full energy 
into aviation, which is one of the dead- 
liest weapons of all. There must be some 
general agreement on ail arms. 


HE paramount importance of the air 

in “the next war” is agreed upon 
by most experts, but he quotes one or 
two responsible authorities to confirm his 
argument; notably, Sir William Hoare, 
Britain’s Secretary of State for Air: 


It is much more probable that the: 
critical battle of the future will be fought 
over our great cities, and the chief sufferers 
will be the civilians — men, women, and 
children. . . . In the late war some 300 
tons of bombs only were dropped upon 
this country. Our forces today could drop 
the same weight in the first twenty-four 
hours of war, and could continue the 
scale of attack indefinitely. 


Unfortunately, the great difficulty in 
limiting “air armament” is that all com- 


mercial ’planes are potential war "planes. ” 


If an airplane can carry mail and freight, 
there is nothing to prevent its carrying 
high explosives. Does this make the 
limitation of air armament an impossi- 
bility? Professor Baker doesn’t think so —, 
although the Washington Conference did. 
He suggests three methods of cutting into 


the military air strength of a nation. 
First, by limiting the number of fighting 
pilots, who require special training quite 
different from that of the commerical 
aviator. A general agreement among 
nations not to “militarize” their com- 
mercial ’planes or pilots would be a big 
step. The second method is budgetary 
limitation of military air armament; 
the third, an agreement that the whole 
of the air forces of the signatory states 
join in air action against an aggressor. 


ORE threatening are the weapons 

which the chemists have been pre- 

paring for the next war. One quotation 

will suffice. General Bradner, Chief of Re- 

search of the Chemical Warfare Service 

of the American Army, has testified as 
follows: 


One plane, carrying two tons of the liquid 
(a certain gas-generating compound), 
could cover an area 100 feet wide and seven 
miles long, and could deposit enough 
material to kill every man in that area by 
action on his skin. It would be entirely 
possible for this country to manufacture 
over a thousand tons a day of it, provided 
the necessary plant had been built. If 
Germany had had 4,000 tons of this mate- 
rial and three or four hundred planes 
equipped in this way for its distribution, 
the entire First American Army would 
have been annihilated in ten to twelve 
hours. 


The principal suggestion for limiting 
“chemical armament,” admittedly the 
most difficult task of all, relates to a 
control of “bulk production.” Obviously, 
after passing the stage of research, or 
even of military trial, which might be 
kept secret, the chemical weapon ulti- 
mately enters the stage of large-scale 
manufacture. For the control of this stage, 
three methods are proposed: First, the 
distribution of the organic chemical in- 
dustry among a number of different 
countries; second, its control by an inter- 
national directorate; and third, a close 
system of international supervision under 
the authority of the League. 

Enough has been set down to give some 
idea of the scope of the book. Professor 
Baker thrusts home the significance of the 
new race for armament among the great 
nations of the earth and afterwards 
analyzes the remedy. Through the whole 
intricate subject of disarmament — en- 
crusted as it is with technical difficulty 
and a thick growth of nationalist preju- 
dice—he‘ takes the reader with a sure 
hand. He has performed the miracle of 
treating a subject, technically very dull, 
in a manner both accurate and interesting. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Theatre Practice. By Stark Young. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.80. 


R. STARK YOUNG brings to his 

task a very refined intelligence, a 
philosophical appreciation of the art of 
the theatre, and a considerable experience 
in its technique. He writes always with 
distinction — sometimes with a distinc- 
tion so elaborate that the plebes of this 
world cannot in the least understand what 
he is talking about. In this particular 
volume he has so chastened his style 
that it may be read with ease by any 
schoolma’am or any earnest uplifter of 
the American stage. 

A series of questions at the end of 
each chapter contribute a new, didactic 
note to the intricate modern music which 
has been Mr. Young’s medium. hereto- 
fore. The illustrations — as far as they 
concern modern stage settings and the 
like—are well enough,—if you know 
what they mean, — but the photographs 
of actors and actresses reproduced in this 
volume are lamentable. The most com- 
plete, hideous unreality, the most heavy, 
elaborate artifice, marks these artists who 

- serve as pegs for Mr. Young’s generaliza- 
tions. Such a picture as that of Giovanni 
Grasso — a sort of composite photograph 
of every fat Italian chorus man in every 
opera registering any old emotion — is 
simply grotesque as an illustration of 
dramatic art. In spite of its intelligence, 
acumen, and appreciative value, one feels 
that the volume is an effort, a striving 
not quite justified in the manner of its 
presentation. 


* kK *K kK * 


The Triumphant Rider. By Frances Har- 
rod. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
$2.00. 


4 lieve daughter of a prostitute runs 
away from the man who has bought 
her, only to run afoul of him later in the 
viciously revolving circle of high London 
society. This is not a theme to be well 
handled by any scribbler who sets his 
hand to it; but Frances Harrod is not an 
ordinary scribbler. Even so, the book fails 
somehow to ring true. The style is clever, 
almost ‘too clever; the brittle dialogue 
becomes rather nerve-racking after a time. 
And with all due consideration of the fact 
that the author ought to know what she is 
talking about if anyone does, the reader 
somehow fails to find anything very 
significant or very satisfying about the 
whole thing. If one is looking for.epigrams, 
one will find them here in plenty. But it 
takes more than a veil of epigrams, how- 
ever brilliant they may be, to make a lay 


figure appear human. “The Triumphant 


Rider” is interesting in its own haphazard 
fashion, but ultimately it conveys little 
more real intelligence than the publisher’s 
blurb on the wrapper. 


* * * * * 


Fallodon Papers. By Viscount Grey. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


AN the time when Lord Grey’s 
“Twenty-five Years” appeared, it 
was commonly noticed how clearly a noble 
and gentlemanly character had preserved 
its simplicity in spite of the exigencies of 
high political office. The present small 
collection of familiar essays is marked by 
the same simplicity. The deathless classics 
in literature, the common wild life of the 
English countryside, education, fly-fishing 
— these are some of the subjects of which 
Lord Grey writes. Originally delivered as 
speeches, the essays are lacking in sophisti- 
cation and brilliancy; they are the inti- 
mate thoughts of an essentially simple 
man on the common things of life. As 
literature, they are negligible; but as a 
contribution to the understanding of the 
true character of an eminent statesman, 
they are invaluable. 


* * * * * 


The Bright Face of Danger. By C. M. 
Sublette. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.00. 


HE time of Charles II, when Vir- 

ginia was chafing under the royal 
mismanagement of her affairs, provides 
the background for this vigorous historical 
romance. Francis Havenell, whose for- 
tunes move from London to the colony, 
is a leading spirit in Bacon’s Rebellion, 
during which he undergoes dangers from 
negro and Indian, governor and private 
enemy, duel and hangman’s noose. Add 
to this the allurement of a spirited and 
Beautiful girl to be won and all the ma- 
terials for an exciting tale are present. 
Mr. Sublette in “The Scarlet Cockerel” 
made his name as a writer adept in the 
use of historical material; the present 
novel is a creditable piece of work, and 
those who like a rousing story will find 


it here. 
*x**ke Ke * 


Roundabout to Canterbury. By Charles S. 
Brooks. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $3.00. 


O many books of travel are dreary 

and dull that it is more than usually 
delightful when one discovers a really 
excellent volume. Mr. Brooks, accom- 
panied by two friends, walked some three 
hundred miles through Surrey, Sussex, 
and Kent and obviously enjoyed every 


step of the way. He makes a worthy 
third with Hilaire Belloc and E. V. Lucas, 
both of whom have written of the same 
part of England. “Roundabout to Can- 
terbury” is not a guidebook, but it is 
packed with information; it is not a 
comedian’s commentary on a foreign 
country, but it is full of a delicate humor. 
An American traveling in England, Mr. 
Brooks has a love for the ancient and 
frequently historic places and buildings 
which abound in that part of the country, 
while he appreciates the real as distinct 
from the superficial characteristics of the 
English people. His book is like the inti- 
mate reminiscences of three friends gath- 
ered round a fire on a winter’s evening, 
when the good English ale which they 
consumed on their journey is. a vivid 
and, alas, envied memory. The many 
drawings which illustrate odd points in 
the narrative are in excellent taste and 
add to the charm of a pleasant volume. 
*** * * 


The Man with the Scar. By John Lomas. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


HERLOCK HOLMES should have 

stepped into the middle of this 
grisly affair and made a thoroughgoing 
mystery story out of it. As it stands, 
there is no attempt on the part of the 
author to baffle the reader: merely an 
endeavor, highly successful, to present an 
unusual plot as interestingly as possible. 
Cormack Grouchy, the British financier 
who becomes the piéce de résistance of the 
man with the scar, and, incidentally, is 
forced to assume that satisfying wretch’s 
personality, merits little sympathy from 
his readers. And as if to justify the venge- 
ful actions of his hero, Mr. Lomas makes 
the provocation so great as to border on 
the absurd at times. However, provoca- 
tion there is, in plenty, and revenge as 
well, in even more terrifying quantity 
and quality. Of no outstanding brilliance, 
this lurid shocker still manages to afford 
acceptable entertainment. 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Keystone) 
LIEUT. LAWRENCE W,. CURTIN 
WITH CAPT. RENE FONCK HE ESCAPED DEATH 
WHEN THE NEW YORK-PARIS ‘PLANE CRASHED 
AT ROOSEVELT FIELD, LONG ISLAND 


USHING in from the Atlantic 
R Ocean at a speed of 130 miles an 
hour, a terrific hurricane swept 
across a sixty-mile coastal stretch in 
southern Florida on September 18 and 
wound northwestward over 
Pensacola and lower Ala- 
bama before finally burning 
itself out three days later in southern 
Mississippi. Miami, Miami Beach, Home- 
stead, Little River, Lemon City, Hialeah, 
Miami Shores, Coral Gables, Ojus, Holly- 
wood, Dania, Fort Lauderdale, and Deer- 
field were some of the cities in southern 
Florida through which the tropical gale 
cut its path, leaving a minimum death 
toll of 400, while at least 150 persons are 
missing, 5,000 injured, and 50,000 left 
homeless. Actual losses in _ buildings 
wrecked or partially damaged is placed at 
$50,000,000, but damage to water systems 
and to carefully laid-out developments 
will bring the total to a far higher figure. 
Pensacola, on the northwestern tip of 
Florida, was cut off from all communica- 
tion for twenty-four hours, and while 
property damage was great, no loss 
of life was reported. Mobile, Alabama, 
which also felt the force of the giant 
blow, suffered property loss totaling 
several hundred thousand dollars, but 
here; again, it is believed that no lives 
were lost. 

Miami, which felt the full force of the 
hurricane, was placed under martial law 
immediately. Scarcity of food prompted 
authorities to warn merchants that any 


Florida 
Hurricane 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


profiteering activities would meet with 
summary imprisonment, and apparently 
-_ there were no disorders. The 
gets nation at large responded 
immediately to the call 

for aid. Led by President Coo.ipceE and 
the governors of various States, an appeal 
was sent out for aid to care for the injured 
and homeless. Special trains with doctors, 
nurses, and medical supplies were rushed 
to the devastated area and relief work im- 
mediately begun. Airplanes have carried 
in the most urgent necessities, while Coast 
Guard vessels have been dispatched laden 
with food, clothing, and medical supplies. 
Survivors of the disaster describe 
scenes of the greatest horror in which 
buildings, trees, and ships in the harbor 
were blown about at the mercy of the 
: storm. Many of the dead 
Pha ned and injured were struck by 
falling buildings; many were 

drowned by the waves. The storm first 
broke late Friday night, attaining a 
destructive velocity of ninety miles an 
hour not long after midnight. In the morn- 
ing, however, the wind died down and 
many persons sought the beach for an 
early swim. The wind, meanwhile, had 
veered about to the south, and suddenly, 
at about eight o’clock, a great wall of 
water swept in from the sea, enveloping all 
who were on the beach and many who 
were on their way home. Automobiles 





(Keystone) 


standing in the streets were thrown 
against buildings and wrecked or washed 
against them by the rush of water. Some 
steel and concrete structures were dam- 
aged, but, for the most part, the wreckage 
was among less strongly constructed 
buildings. Scores of small yachts and 
motor boats in Biscayne Bay were driven 
upon the shore and destroyed — some of 
them carried even into the town by giant 
waves. 

On Tuesday, September 21, the world 
read of another disaster, deplorable to all 
who admire the daring of brave men. 
Early that morning, the great Sikorsky 

*plane in which Capt. René 
Fonck’s Plane Foncx, famous French avi- 

Crashes 7 : 

ator, and Lieut. LawreENcE 
W. Curtin, U.S. N., with a radio opera- 
tor and mechanician were to attempt the 
flight from Roosevelt Field, Long Island, 
to Paris, France, was wrecked in taking 
off from the runway outside the Sikorsky 
plant. Jacos Istamorr, the mechanic, and 
Cuar.es CLaviER, the radio operator, 
lost their lives. At 6.20 a.m. the four men 
took their positions in the ’plane and the 
start was made. There were agonizing 
seconds as the machine slowly gained 
speed down the long runway, and then 
something happened. About three hun- 
dred yards from the start was a series of 
bumps, and as the ’plane struck them, an 
auxiliary wheel was torn loose. The *plane 
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swerved, another wheel came off and tore 
the left rudder, breaking it loose. Captain 
Fonckx lost control of the big machine and 
it lurched forward to the end of the run- 
way, dropping twenty feet over an em- 
bankment. Gasoline from the huge tanks 
began to pour upon the motor, and in a few 
seconds the ’plane was a mass of seething 
flames. Fonck and Curtin crawled from 
the cockpit just in time to save themselves 
and escaped with but a few scratches. It is 
thought that IsLtamorr and CtaviEr, 
back in the fuselage, were knocked un- 
conscious and were therefore unable to 
save themselves, since exit from their 
positions was easily possible. 

The New York-Paris flight was or- 
ganized by the Argonauts, Inc., and, if 
successful, was to have been rewarded by 
a prize of $25,000, offered by Raymonp 
Orteic. The ’plane, which 
is an almost complete loss, 
represented an outlay of 
about $100,000, while the three motors, 
loaned by the French Government, were 
valued at $28,000. All of those connected 
with the project were crushed by the blow 
to their hopes and by the loss of the two 
victims, but both Curtin and Fonck ex- 
pressed themselves as ready to undertake 
a second flight as soon as one could be 
arranged. Icor Sikorsky, builder of 
the "plane, hopes that finances may be 
secured for another. “Aviation must be 
prepared to meet these things as they 
occur,” he said. ““No one who flies 
ever becomes disappointed by death and 
discouragement.” 

In Geneva, Switzerland, where the sev- 
enth Assembly of the League of Nations 
is in session, the row over seats on the 
Council has apparently been settled for 
the time being. Germany has received 
her permanent seat and now enjoys a 
position equal to that of Great Britain, 


Sikorsky Not 
Discouraged 





(Keystone) 
BACK ON TOP AGAIN 
MR. W. L. MACKENZIE KING, LEADER OF THE 
LIBERALS, IS AGAIN BACK AT THE HEAD OF 
THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AS A RESULT OF 
THE RECENT ELECTIONS 





(Acme) 
GENEVA IS FULL OF NOTABLES THESE DAYS, AND THE PHOTO ABOVE SHOWS A GROUP OF THE STATESMEN 
SEEKING SOLUTION OF EUROPE’S PROBLEMS. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: SIGNOR SCIALOJA, ITALY; BRIAND, 
FRANCE; BENES, CZECHOSLOVAKIA; CHAMBERLAIN, GREAT BRITAIN; GUANI, URUGUAY; VISCOUNT ISHII, 

JAPAN; VANDERVELDE, BELGIUM; AND UNDEN, SWEDEN 


France, Italy, and Japan. Three new, semi- 
permanent seats have been established, 
though but one of these has 


Council been assigned — to Poland. 
— The disposal of the other 


two is still held in abeyance, 
in favor of Brazil and Spain if those two 
aggrieved powers return to the League. 
In case their defection proves permanent, 
it is not known what nations will be given 
the seats. The election of Council mem- 
bers resulted in the following decisions: 
For three years, Poland, Chile, and 
Roumania; for two years, Colombia, Hol- 
land, and China; for one year, Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium, and Salvador. 

Those who have watched the fight for 
American adherence to the World Court 
grow through the past four years to 
ratification in the Senate last January, 

and now to consideration by 

American the member states at Ge- 

Adherence . 

Debated eva, were overjoyed to 

learn that the Committee of 
Fourteen, appointed by the nations to 
study our reservations, had decided to 
grant the United States all rights in the 
Court possessed by nations with Council 
seats. Apparently, the first four of our 
reservations have been accepted without 
question. It is only the fifth which is de- 
bated. This states that, without our con- 
sent, no advisory opinion shall be asked of 
the World Court upon any question “in 
which the United States has or claims an 
interest.” It is not known whether Coun- 
cil decisions to request advisory opinions 
must be reached by unanimous or by ma- 
jority vote, and if the latter proves to be 
the case, then the committee does not 
feel that the United States alone should 


possess veto power. President CooLipGE 
is opposed to the committee’s plan of 
substituting its suggestion for our fifth 
reservation, feeling that the latter is 
necessary to safeguard our interests, as 
are many Senators. 

Great interest has been attached to the 
Thoiry conversations between the foreign 
ministers of France and Germany, Aris- 
TIDE Brianp and Gustav STRESEMANN. 
Away from Geneva, quite 


a by themselves, the two are 
CoBperation said to have discussed 


openly the means of reduc- 
ing Allied occupation of Germany, and 
full codperation between the two former 
enemy Governments. Briefly, as reported 
to the New York Times, the provisions 
tentatively agreed to between the two 
men are: first, reduction immediately of 
the forces upon the left bank of the 
Rhine; second, evacuation of the second 
and. third Rhineland zones during 1927; 
third, restoration of the Saar to Germany 
in 1928; fourth, suppression of the Com- 
mission of Military Control, and trans- 
feral to the League of police control; fifth, 
a large block of German railroad bonds 
shall be commercialized in compensation 
for reparations payments; sixth, France 
shall refrain from interference in the 
question of the return of Eupen and Mal- 
médy by Belgium to Germany. These 
projects were laid before the French 
Cabinet by M. Brianp upon his return 
from Geneva; and, while the ministers 
did not receive them with rejoicing, they 
intimated that a policy of caution should 
be followed, which would in no way preju- 
dice consideration of what M. Brianp 
proposes. 
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Never Again — till Next 


Summer 
(Continued from page 384) 


who does his best to propagate wholesome, 
up-to-date American ideas as he goes 
along. Our friend Jones deeply and sin- 
cerely deplores the fact that Frenchmen 
are not Americans, and would be only too 
happy — in fact, is only too happy — to 
do what he can to repair the damage. 
That is’ where his crusading spirit shines 
forth, and where he shows himself a colo- 
nizer worthy of his forbears. 

“Really, you people ought to have a 
few skyscrapers. Now in America. . .” 
“Really, you people don’t know how to 
handle your traffic problems. Now in 
America ...” “Really, you people 
don’t know how to cook your wheat- 
cakes — build your subways — boil your 
codfish — whet your razors — play your 
stymies — mix your highballs . . .” 

Well, why not? This is not mere brag- 
gadocio; this is sincere conviction. This 
is not Falstaff; it is Daniel Boone. For 
we are pioneers, and here is virgin soil. 

Stay at home next summer? Watch 
us go! We are a young nation, and the 
thrill of a new frontier is with us still. . . . 
Tugs toot. The harbor churns as a long 
black hulk backs warily upstream. Then 


tugs let go. A deep-bellied whistle blows. 
Flags leap out in a swift west breeze. .. . 
More Americans are off for Europe.” 





Radio Squatters 
(Continued from page 390) 


concern: got a concession to erect and 
operate a high-powered radio station be- 
tween China and the United States. At 
once the British and Japanese Govern- 
ments protested; and our State Depart- 
ment supported the American company. 

There is at present an international 
radio agreement, meant to regulate wire- 
less telegraphy, which grew out of a 
conference called by the German Emperor 
in 1912. It is too old to be of much use. 
During the peace conference at Versailles 
it was decided that there should be an- 
other international meeting, to be held at 
Washington in 1920. A convention was 
drafted, but nothing ever has been done 
about it. Next spring another conference 
is to be held in Washington. Radio is the 
most precocious and fantastic of our in- 
dustries and, by reason of its arm’s 
length, potentially the most powerful. 
Perhaps Congress was wiser than we 
knew when it postponed legislation. It 
can do no harm for all of us to think 
the situation over. 


Stalin and the New Russia 
(Continued from page 392) 


Communism, no more oppressive measures, 
and no more “poor peasants’ committees” 
with dictatorial power. in their localities 
against the rich peasant, or kulak, who 
owns as many as three cows and two 
horses. State and codperative competition 
with private undertakings will continue. 
In other words, under Stalin, Russia is re- 
treating from her doctrinaire policies and 
is beginning to examine her situation 
through a more practical pair of spectacles. 
And so Red Russia seems to have taken 
a turn to the right. The fate of those mal- 
contents who had the temerity to disagree 
with Stalin should show the other mem- 
bers of the party that believing what the 
Political Bureau wants them to believe is 
the safest policy. The other one hundred 
and thirty-nine million citizens of the 
country will also accept what the political 
bureau — which is Stalin — tells them is 
for their welfare and happiness. Not to 
keep silent may be counter-revolutionary. 
The cure for that may be merely an in- - 
vestigation consisting of a midnight ride 
in a “Gpu” motor truck to a political 
bastille and several weeks of self-commun- 
ing in solitary confinement; or it may be 
imprisonment, exile, or death. 
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A Simple Account of the 


He has written his narrative with 
transparent clearness and some- 
times with romantic eloquence. He 
has brought the entire procession of 
the world’s faiths upon one canvas, 
illuminated with order and clarity. 
—Will Durant, New York Herald Tribune 


This is a book not to be criticised 
but to be read, and those who do 
It tells 
people what many desire to know, 
the character of the great religions 
of the world. The writer has a 
rare gift of making his subject 


—F. J. Foakes Jackson 





Lewis Browne's New Book 


This Believing World 


Great Religions of Mankind 


MTN 










Vivid 


The substance of the matter is 
here. We get the essential out- 
lines of the picture. Mr. Browne’s 
book, .for all its brevity, is as ac- 
curate as it is vivid. 

—John Haynes Holmes, New York World 


Obtainable at all bookstores—$3.50 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Graphic, vivid, informed with 
a fine sense of drama, gently 
ironic and penetrating. This re- 
viewer for one can testify that 
no recent novel has held’him into 
the late watches of the night as 
has this book of Lewis Browne’s. 


There is strong meat here, nourish- 
ment for real Pr both mental 
and spiritual... 
comes not only as you read it and 
see the way it is done, but also 
afterward. 
thing to add to it that you really 
want to know. There is nothing. 
—Thomas L. Masson, N. Y. Evening Post 




























—Henry Hazlitt, New York Sun 
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Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
Harper's Magazine—Every month you will find 
many alluring suggestions and the announce- 
ments of a large number of Tourist Agencies, 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


tach mosh “ne aning dates for Burope anf other 
moni e 
er with the dates of special tours 





Feel lectly free to write us — OUR TRAVEL 
BuREAU Will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 














FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 


Become a member of the Lakeland Building 
and Loan Association and invest in its capi- 
‘ tal stock. 


RETURNS 8% WITH 
100% SECURITY 


Dividends of 2% are payable, in cash, every 
three months on full paid shares. 


Subject to Supervision and Examination of 
the Comptroller of the State of Florida. 


Lakeland, Florida’s highest city; Florida’s 
largest inland city, finest climate and best 
water in the State; in Polk County, the 
largest citrus-producing county in the world. 


Let us tell you how you may take advantage 
of these facts and increase your income. 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


BOX 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 














ROGERS HALL 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough Preparation for all Colleges 
One Year Intensive Review for High Scheel Graduates 


Olive Sewall Parsons, Lowell, Mass. 


Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue ToBoGGAN UNDER AUTOMOBILE PRICES. 
1. If wages and the cost of material have advanced 
since the World War, how would an economist 
explain the constant reductions in the price of 
automobiles? 2. What reason can you assign for 
believing that the trend is for lower and lower 
prices? 3. Contrast the Buick of 1905 with the latest 
models? What features in the newer cars do you 
regard as of most significance? Comment in detail 
on the inefficiency of gasoline combustion and the 
possibilities for improvement. Discuss, also, the sig- 
nificance to manufacturers of the discovery of the 
quick-drying lacquer finish and how the process has 
developed. 4. Contrast the old-fashioned European 
attitude and the American attitude toward high 
wages and profits. What light do Mr. Ford’s 
experiences shed on these two contrasting ideas? 
6. Explain the method of factory production that 
obligates one man to do just one thing over and over 
again through the day. What effect does this have 
on the worker? 7. After noting the prices of articles 
before and since the Great War, contrast the present 
purchasing power of a dollar spent for automobiles 
with the dollar spent for other commodities. 8. 
Discuss orally what, to you, is the most interesting 
idea which this article develops or suggests. 

Never AcaIN—TILL Next Summer. 1. Sum 
up in a fifty-word sentence the main theme of this 
article. 2, What is your reaction to the theory of- 
fered by the author for European travel by Ameri- 
cans? Are you inclined to agree or to disagree with 
his conclusions? Why? 3. List frankly the ten most 
alluring things that would attract you to the 
European Continent. To which class of traveler does 
your list indicate that you belong—(a) culture 
seekers, (b) recreationists, (c) rest seekers, (d) 
epicures, (e) social-science students, (f) frontier 
seekers, (g) boosters for America? 4. Is there an 
ethical side to the situation? If so, how would you 
express it orally? 5. Prepare a refutation of Mr. 
Merz’s theory on the ground that many Americans 
seeking new frontiers prefer to visit Europe before 
they have seen their own country. 6. Identify briefly 
the following: Place Vendéme, Pat Harrison, Middle 
Ages, Klondike, Deauville, Trouville, Longchamps, 
Monte Carlo, Lido, Jungfrau, Montmartre, Eiffel, 
edelweiss, Prague, Leviathan, Falstaff, Boone. 

Rapio Sguatrers. 1. Most students today are 
familiar with the fundamental principles of the 
radio, even if they do not know the name and use of 
every loop of wire in a set. There are, however, in 
every class, one or two at least who are not so well 
acquainted with such technicalities. As an exercise 
in exposition, let those who know radios prepare for 
oral delivery an explanation of how a radio works, 
making clear to the other members of the class just 
what is meant by “wave length.” Those who are 
unfamiliar with the details can write a short theme 
on the wonders of the radio and the immense field 
of opportunities that it has opened up. 2. Discuss 
the radio situation in its rélation to international 
affairs. What is the significance of the statement 
that “the first world monopoly, if ever we have one, 
will certainly be of communications”? Do you 
consider this a possibility? 6. List the problems that 
Congress will have to face in passing legislation for 
radio control. Which are the most important? 














WANTED — Middle-aged man to handle original 
Elsworth products. 200 guaranteed products — food 
products, household necessities, toilet preparations and 
specialties. Exclusive territory. Advertisingin agent’s 
name free. Write for particulars. 

W. Elsworth Co., Box 1436, New Haven, Conn. 





"RENT A TYPEWRITER ave wane 
Ir You Pay Its Vatue In Rent, We Give 
aa FREE - Catalogue Free - 


\Suite 142 339 Fifth Avenue PITTSBURGH. PA. 





‘THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
The world’s greatest association of bookly 
minded folk. Prize poetry contests. Codp- 
erative publishing. Just say you are inter- 
ested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 

1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE, BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to DepartmentI _ Tel. Hay. 1600 

. FHILGRIM : OOK STORE 
T, he Press Boston, MASS. 


14 Beacon.Strezet 79 Near tue State House 


BOOKS 


Send at once for new catalogue No. 100. 
THE. GOLDEN GALLEON PRESS 
Rare Book De 3 
Colorado Springs Colorado 











Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 
Established 1857 


441 Pgart St. vey New Yorr 





6 TERRIBLE ESCAPADE.’’ 
Created for distraction. Best quarter ever 


spent. 
DIXSON’S BOOKLET NO. ONE 
Drawer 626 Newark, New Jersey 


AUTOGRAPHS 9.52 "sx sats 
ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 4oth St. New York, N. Y. 








**Posies that Grew at G. H.-Q.”* 
A book of stirring verse. Author’s auto hed 
Edition, $3.00. or 
THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch Long Island 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German books. State language desired. 
SCHOENHOF’S 


. (Established 1856) 
387 Washington St. 





Boston, Mass. 





ANY TRANSLATION OF LATIN, 
Greek, French, German and Spanish 
classics may be obtained from us if published. 
Write for prices. Translation Publishing 
Company, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





SITUATION WANTED. Companion and House- 
keeper, for elderly or business people—November to 
April. Educated American Protestant, good health, 
good family; 45 ee owner and manager. 
Would enjoy doing part of work, cooking, etc. Would 
go into country, if house were heated and convenient. 
per week. $20 Address 


E. M. East Dorset, Vermont 





Saleoft Bible translated into German by Dr. Martin 
Bible Luther during the years 1522-1534, containing 

beautiful, copper-plate engravings and pub- 
lished by Johann Andrea Endters Seel, Erben Anno 
MDCCXXXVI, to be sold. Further particulars from 


Friedrich Kruschwitz 
Cunsdorferstrasse 4, Reichenbach, i/Vogtl, Germany 
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